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JENNY OF SWAN'S. 


R. HOLDEN’S house at Seal Harbor does not 
look much like an ordinary New England 
poor-house, although to that use the selectmen of Tri- 
mountain devote it. Usually the few paupers are 
old and feeble people, but the day Mrs. Jordan 
and her husband walked up the narrow path which 
led from the landing where they had left their 
boat, besides the old people there were several 
children who, in country speech, were “to be bound 
out.” 

Boys ‘and girls between the ages of nine and 
twelve were hanging about the doors, and looking 
eagerly or stolidly, according to their dispositions, 
at the Jordans, and a number of other couples who 
arrived about the same time. One little girl attracted 


Mrs. Jordan’s notice. She was neither as prett 
pretty 
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nor as bright-looking as some of the others, and 
Mr. Jordan did not see anything to fancy about her. 

But Mrs. Jordan said she had a good steady 
eye, a sweet voice, and to her tender heart, most 
irresistible attraction of all, looked ill, and was even 
a little deformed, through a curvature of the spine. 
So if Charles, as she called her husband, wanted 
her to take any little girl, it must be that one. 

‘But, mother,” expostulated the puzzled Charles, 
“she is not strong, she cannot help you any, and 
instead of looking after things when Willy and I 
are off fishing, will only make one more for you 
to run after! Why not take that great red-cheeked 
girl who looks so good-natured and energetic? ” 

Still, as Mrs. Holden put it, “Mrs. Jordan would 
not be said by her husband,” and soon brought 
him round to her way of thinking. The girl’s name 
was Janet Graham, and she was an orphan, her father 
having been lost at sea, and her mother dying of 
consumption not long after. The poor-house had 
been her home for several years, and all the Hol- 
dens liked her “first best,” their oldest boy declared. 

Questioned by the still doubtful Mr. Jordan why 
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they liked her and what she could do in particular, 
he was unable to specify, beyond tending babies 
and rowing a boat, at both of which accomplishments 
he declared “she was a beatum.” The conversation 
was interrupted by Mrs. Jordan, who, holding Jenny 
by the hand, informed her husband that the wind 
was all going down, and if he did not hurry and 
cast off, he would have to row them the whole 
way home. As home was twelve miles distant, on 
Swan’s Island, we do not wonder he stopped no 
longer to inquire about Jenny’s good qualities. 

He owned the whole island, and most capital 
sheep pasturage he had there, as well as a farm 
and several fish houses; and here he had lived 
with his wife and nephew, Willy, for many years. 
There was no other dwelling-house upon Swan’s, 
and although besides Willy and himself there were 
generally other men whom he employed in the 
family, no woman ever came to bear Mrs. Jordan 
company for any length of time. As she was Eng- 
lish, she had no kith or kin this side the sea, and 
although cheerful, even merry, yet frequently longed 


for a little girl to go about with her as Willy did 
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with Charles, her husband, and now she had her. 

In spite of Mrs. Jordan's predictions, the wind 
did not go down, and in good time they landed 
safely at Swan’s Island. Willy was at the rough 
pier to recive them, and to tell Jenny how glad 
he was .o see her; but after his aunt and she had 
started up the hill toward the house, he looked 
questioningly to his unele. 

“No,” returned Mr. Jordan, “she ain’t no beauty, 
and she won’t never set no rivers on fire; but she 
does look stiddy, and your aunt was set on her.” 

Swan’s Island would perhaps have seemed lone- 
some to most children, but Jenny never found it so. 
As she crossed the threshold of the kitchen door, 
she felt herself at home, and with loving interest 
and earnestness threw herself into the life around 
her. 

They gave her a room of her own, under the 
eaves of the low, unpainted, one-story house, and 
she begged Mrs. Jordan to teach her how to keep 
it dainty and nice, like all the rest of the quaint little 
home. She had learned to read and write at Seal 


Harbor, and as Willy always went off the island 


i ee 
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winters to attend school, he taught her from the 
day she came. 
Mrs. Jordan knew all about sewing and cooking, 


and having been a lady’s maid in the old country, 
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JENNY’S HOME. 


was acquainted with many little devices for improv- 
ing Jenny’s rough skin, and beautifying her lustreless 
hair. She was a good Christian woman besides, 
and every Sunday the family gathered, and one or 
another read the prayers and lessons her church 
ordered for the day. Mr. Jordan soon found his 


heart going out lovingly to the child, and, taking 
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her with him frequently to the seaside of the 
island, where the gray gulls built their nests and 
reared their young, was surprised at her intelligence 
and touched by her affection for his wife. The sim- 
ple, regular life, good food and wise care, improved 
her health so much that in the course of three or 
four years the strangers who came in summer to 
visit the lonely island with its savage cliffs, its count- 
less sea birds, and its one happy family, never thought 
of her as being deformed, and even old friends, who 
knew her when she first lived with Mrs. Jordan, 
could hardly believe their eyes when they looked 
at the erect, red-cheeked maiden who walked like 
a young Diana round the rocky shore, or jumped 
from bowlder to bowlder in search of rare eggs, or 
still rarer ferns and lichens. 

Business was always good with Mr. Jordan. He 
and Willy put by money every summer, and in winter 
the latter left them for four or five months to go to 
school, and when he returned bringing new books, 
papers, and all sorts of bright gossip, they would 
not have exchanged their island for Windsor Castle. 


But even the beautiful island, and the life more ideal 
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than any other I have ever known, could not entirely 
escape care and sorrow. 

Last winter Mr. Jordan was sick with sciatica, 
and for many weeks unable to move. He sent to 
the mainland and hired a man to come and look 
after the cattle and sheep, but this man was not 
Willy, by any means, and Mrs. Jordan and Jenny 
were unusually happy when April came, and Willy 
was home again. 

The first day of May Jenny ran to the well for 
water. The wind was blowing very fresh, and as she 
pulled up the bucket she noticed how very rough 
the water was on all sides of the island. She 
wondered, half idly, if her own little boat down 
at the north cove was securely moored; if the young 
lambs who came into the world only the night 
before wouldn’t get a chill; and above all, why the 
gulls screamed so much louder than usual. Hark! 
surely that was not the scream of a gull. That was 
a human voice shouting “Help, help!” She rushed 
toward the north shore hatless, coatless, with her 
long hair, which her violent motion loosened, stream- 
ing in the wind. 


- 
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As she passed the house, Mrs. Jordan with a face 
like that of a dead woman, looked out of the door 
and pointed to the cove. Once more she _ heard 
that agonized cry, and then the truth broke upon 
her. It was Willy; and gaining the height of land 
at this moment she saw, quite a long distance out, 
his overturned boat. At the same instant she heard 
Mr. Jordan shouting through his speaking trumpet 
from the bedroom window, “ Hold on, Willy, Jenny 
is coming!’ Poor Mr. Jordan, so disabled was he 
that it was only after repeated attempts, and in spite 
of the severest pain, that he got to the window; 
and he had not, as he afterwards owned, the faintest 
hope that the girl, in that sea, could get her boat 
off, much less out, in time to save Willy, whom he 
could see, although she could not, struggling in the 
water. But Jenny had no misgivings. ‘Yes; I am 
coming, Willy, hold on!” she shouted. But to her 
dismay her own little boat, with its slender oars 
which she could use as deftly as she could a sewing- 
machine, was adrift, and worse than that, Willy had 
taken the oars belonging to the old dory, still at its 


moorings, to go out in his boat to which upside down 
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she could now see him clinging. No oars were left 
but the heavy ones used in the great sail boat. She 
had no time wherein to think how much more diffi- 
cult her task would be on account of these facts, 
but quick as a flash unshipped the old dory and 
pushed off with the big oars. So high ran the 
waves, and so terribly was the wind blowing, that 
both Mr. and Mrs. Jordan, who were watching her, 
thought the boat would fill, and thus they would 
lose both their children. But she was as cool as 
if she had been merely out for a pleasure row, 
and managed her clumsy craft so adroitly that she 
took in very little water, although she was drenched 
to the skin by the flying spray. Once only, she told 
them afterward, she nearly gave out. A mountain- 
ous wave threatened instant destruction, and she 
lost sight of Willy, whom, from the moment of start- 
ing, she had kept in sight. The great, unwieldy 
oars seemed to mock her utmost strength, and she did 
not know but she was fainting, perhaps even dying. 
But it was only a second, and she said, “I heard 
this ringing in my ears, They did everything for 


you, now you save Willy.” 
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And she did save him. His last conscious moment 
was spent in getting into her boat, where he lay like 
one dead, unable to help her in what was almost 
as dangerous as getting out—getting back. Fortu- 
nately, the hired man, who had been shooting on 
the seaside of the island, appeared in time to assist 
her in making a landing and in carrying: Willy to 
the house. It was half a day before he was able 
to speak, but they knew the first time he opened 
his eyes, that he was fully aware who saved him. 

He soon told them that going out to take up his 
lobster pots, he piled so many on his boat that their 
weight, combined with the rough sea, overturned it. 

Like many seafaring people, he could not swim 
a stroke, and if the lobster pots had not been 
anchored by what is called a “kedger,’’ which he 
had not pulled up, he would have given himself 
up for lost. But the boat was so entangled with 
the lobster pots that the kedger kept it from drifting 
at once out of reach, and he held on. 

When they asked him if he thought Jenny would 


reach him in time, he said, “I hadn’t a doubt but 


she would,” 
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He had a rheumatic fever, spite of all his courage, 
and they had to send to the mainland fora physician. 
They told him the story, and we think he must have 
written the Humane Society, for one day when Jenny 
went to Seal Harbor for the mail, she was amazed 
beyond words as a nice little box was handed her 
by her old friend, the Holden boy, which contained 
the beautiful silver medal the Society bestows for 
such acts of noble self-forgetfulness. Jenny likes 
to look at the medal, but says, “Of course I do 
not deserve it, for I never could have looked my 


aunt Mary Jordan in the face, if I had not saved 
Willy.” 


THE ASSISTANT. 


A. you the editor?” inquired the old farmer, 
pausing inside the sanctum door. 

“No,” promptly replied India. “I’m only the 
assistant. The editor has gone to the depot. Won't 
you sit down?” 

She rose and placed a box for his seat. The only 
chair in the room was a revolving one screwed to the 
floor beside the desk. 

The farmer had come through a saddler’s shop to 
mount to the office. ‘The publishing room was 
divided from this by a temporary partition of pine 
boards. He sat down with his hat on, and looked 
curiously around. Leaving his mud-spattered person 
out of consideration, it was a place of ocldities and 
beginnings, rough-plastered, and containing but two 


windows which looked north over the black street, 
18 
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the rapidly springing wooden houses, the vanishing 
railroad and prairie. Some wood-cuts were pasted 
on the wall. <A fancy paper-weight was among the 
files on the desk. A bench, pushed out at the end as 
if its occupant had just left it, stood before a table 
that depended for one corner’s support on a barrel. 
It was the exchange barrel. 

The farmer, discountenancing extravagant luxury 
in his own home, rather approved of what he saw, and 
decidedly approved of the assistant. She might be 
either eighteen or twenty-five, was brown, with clear 
black eyes, and a knot of curly hair on top her head. 
She looked live, capable and girlish: able to break a 
span of mules, and sell them to advantage afterwards, 
yet delicate enough to wear the yellow blossoms of 
the wild sensitive plant bunched in her hair and 
belt. 

“Well, I come to subscribe for the paper,” said the 
farmer, after she had addressed several envelopes, 
talking to him about the weather as she did so. 

“My brother will be glad to have your name,” said 
the assistant. ‘“‘ How shall I write it?” 


‘“‘Isr’el Bonebrake’s my name,” said the farmer, 
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going deep into his trousers and bringing up a ragged 
pocket-book which, being opened, disclosed green 
banks of wealth. ‘‘ What’s the amount?” 

“One dollar a year, fifty cents for six months, or 
twenty-five cents for three months, payable in ad- 
vance.” 

“You don’t ask enough,” remarked Mr. Bonebrake, 
coming forward to lay down his dollar. “‘ Two dollars 
is the figger for county papers. You folks has started 
up with the town. You must make it pay.” 

“Oh, we shall,” replied the assistant confidently. 
‘“‘My brothers will advance the price as they improve 
the paper.” 

‘“* How many air ther’ of you?” 

‘“‘ My two brothers and myself. One attends to the 
publishing and advertising; the other edits. I assist. 
We’ve heard of you, Mr. Bonebrake — you own some 
stock farms about here?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied the farmer, nonchalantly. ‘I got 
a couple o’ thousand acres or so west o’ the place. 
The place is growin’, isn’t it?” 

“Wonderfully. I think it’s bound to be a grain 


and stock centre.” 
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“Now you talk!” said the farmer with enthusiasm. 
‘““Why, when I came here twenty year ago, ’twan’t 
nothing but perrara far as the eye could see. We've 
planted hedges, and groves has growed up. And six 
months ago the two railroads struck us and crossed, 
and here’s the town! I killed rattlesnakes where 
Powell’s puttin’ up his ellyvator. We'll be a 
city.” 

“It’s only a question of time,” said the girl. 

This pleased Mr. Bonebrake so that he repeated 
several times it wasn’t nothin’ but a question of 
time. 

“So you young folks come on here and started a 
paper. Had you ever run a paper before?” 

4 My brothers are practical printers. I have 
learned to do a great many things.” 

‘fT bet you have,” said the farmer with approval. 
“I like smart wimmen. Some folks doesn’t; but I 
do.” , | ° 

“Oh, I just help my brothers. If the paper suc- 
ceeds you must credit it to them. In the course of a 
year they hope to get a large press, and keep the 
hand-presses only for jobbing. They will have to be 
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very close and careful, but if they make a good paper 
I know the peuple will stand by them.” 

“They will ‘lat /” said Mr. Bonebrake. ‘ They 
won't lose nothin’ for startin’ in when the town’s so 
young.” 

Steps on the saddler’s stairs now brought a young 
fellow into the room, who threw his hat with a slam at 
the table, and cried out: 

‘*T never saw such an abominable place as this is! ”’ 

The assistant gave him a swift, salutary glance. 

“Mr. Bonebrake,” she said, “this is the editor, 
Mr. Pink Bradshaw. One of our new subscribers, 
Pink. My brother has not brought his editorial office 
up to his notions yet, Mr. Bonebrake. He’s ambi- 
tious. He would like to receive his patrons in some- 
thing like a palace-car, you know.” 

The farmer advanced his hearty hand and shook 
the young man’s. 

“Well, I declare,” said he, “you don’t look nothin’ 
but a boy!” 

The young fellow laughed. 

“Tsn’t your other brother no older?” inquired Mr. 


Bonebrake of the assistant, 
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“ Younger.” 

“We try to make up in pluck what we lack in 
years,” said Pink. “ But —” | 

“‘ But we’re open to suggestions from old residents,” 
said the assistant. | 

‘Well, I sejest ‘keep on,’” said Mr. Bonebrake. 
‘‘ Just you keep ahead.” 

They took him through the publishing department, 
where he saw Jo Bradshaw and another printer set- 
ting type, the hand-presses, the ink-pads and stacks of 
printing-paper. He expressed local pride in the es- 
tablishment, and shook hands with the entire force 
before going away. 

“‘Now, if you'll come to my place,” he said, in the 
door, “I’ll show you my kind of machinery: wind- 
pumps, and stawk-sheds, and tilin’.” 

“My brother has been thinking of visiting your 
farm and some other prominent stock men,” said the 
assistant, “ to get an article about your methods. It 
might be useful.” 

“Allright; come ahead! We’ll killa chicken and 
give you a bite to eat.” 


The farmer went smiling down-stairs, and the edi- 
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tor’s assistant fixed her clear eyes on her brother. 

“T don’t care!” he said, sitting down at his table 
and striking it with his hand. ‘ You can fix it up 
with the old moss-backs first-rate, but this is a corner 
of the earth I cannot endure.” 

“So you thought you could tread on his local pride 
and not get hurt in return?” 

“T didn’t see him when I first came in. The mud! 
Just look at the mud sticking to my feet!” 

He showed the black, waxy soil. He was a sensi- 
tive-looking, delicate-faced young fellow, fair, blue- 
eyed, yet with much reserve force apparent about 
him. 

‘The wind rasps my very soul!” 

“Did you gather any items ?” inquired the assist- 
ant calmly, having drawn a leaf forward and taken up 
her pencil to make a local of Mr. Bonebrake’s visit. 

“Yes, my dear, I did. There’s a man just got off 
the north train to prospect this place for the purpose 
of starting another paper. He has money. I talked 
with him, or he talked to me. He goes right to the 


point.” 
“That’s what made the mud and the wind and the 


<7 
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place so unendurable,” said India. « Well, let him 
start it.” 

“And run us out in two months!” 

“ He won’t run us out.” 

India rose up and approached her brother. Her 
face was Jambent, as if she were the spirit of fire. 

‘Pink Bradshaw, didn’t we make up our minds to 
locate here and take all the consequences? ” 

“Yes.” . 

“Am I not your older sister ? ” 

“Ves.” 

“ Didn’t I educate myself and manage to get you 
bovs places and give you something of a chance 
for yourselves ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, you did.” 

“ Did you ever know me to fail in anything I un- 
dertook ?” 

“ Never.” 

She rested one hand on his shoulder and tipped up 
his face to meet her eyes. 

“T have pledged myself, my health, my life, my 
brains, to the success of you two boys. Pink, I would 


lay my right hand down to be cut off at the wrist if 
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that would secure success to you. But instead of 
that, I can only give the labor of that hand. Any 
woman who honors her men-folks and pushes their 
fortunes, honors and glorifies herself. My darling 
boy, if you and Jo don’t make men that I can be 
proud of, you will ruin my life and drown it in 
shame.” 

The young man’s sensitive face kindled from hers. 

“T wasn’t whining!” he exclaimed as if spurred. 
‘* But a man can see impossibilities where a woman 
can’t.” 

“Thank heaven for a woman’s vision, then. I don’t 
believe in impossibilities. I have done too many 
\mpossible things while people stood by to tell me I 
couldn’t. When I say I pledge my life and brains 
and might to the doing of a thing, that thing will be 
done.” 

“TI know,” said Pink with enthusiasm, “ you’re the 
bravest girl in the world.” 

“Not at all. I’m a great baby who loves her 
brothers and is afraid of snakes. But if I made up my 
mind,” said India, stretching her fisted arm before her, 


“to take a rattler around the neck and strangle it to 
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death, I should do it if it covered my hand with bites 
and killed me.” 

‘“*] believe you!” said Pink, with a start as if his 
elbows had been electrified. ‘‘ Where’s my clip and 
pencil? I must get towork. You’re a howler, Lady 
Macbeth.” 

“You're a fine-strung poet, Johnny Keats. Haul 
the barrel and table over this way. I want to know 
everything you put in that first-page article.” 

They consulted together, India starting the theme. 
Pink produced decorated thoughts. She took out 
his adjectives and reduced his sentences. Jo called 
for copy. India took it to him and distributed locals 
before the other printer. ue 

‘Don’t you want to dress up your advertisements 
now while I set type for you?” she said to her 
younger brother, who at once washed his hands, ran 
them through dark curly hair like his sister’s, and took 
his ruddy face away to pore sturdily over her 
desk. 

This force was a regiment composed of officers : 
the other printer was the foreman. He felt a vital 


interest in the paper’s prosperity. He clicked his 
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type faster and with nicer exactness, vaguely pro- 
pelled by the young woman working silently in the 
same room. ‘This printer often told his wife in a 
general way that some women would make their men 
get on and work their level] best, whether or no. 

India wanted Jo to learn how to express himself in 
practical forms. He was careless, and his conversa- 
tional English stained with double negatives and 
many abominations. He was raw in boyhood, yet 
gave better business promise than his brother. 

When the sun hung just above the horizon, casting 
long shadows eastward, she went home, stopping at 
one of the wooden groceries for provisions. The 
whole town was composed of yellow-pine excres- 
cences, from the first gigantic hotel to the tiniest 
land-office. A number of people nodded to her, 
though she had yet no girl intimates. Men, untying 
their teams to drive home across the prairie, gazed 
curiously at her. Though the paper was but 
a few months old, they knew the minutest details 
about it. 

As India approached her unfenced house on a 


path which cut across hummocks of wiry grass, she 
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was looking forward, as the thrifty assistant-woman 
always does, to that time when the boys would run 
their firmly established paper alone, and she could 
devote herself to the residence, lined with pictures, 
glittering with silver, full of comforts, which would 
take the place of this three-room nest. The prairie 
did not bound her ambitions. 

‘‘But wherever one stands,’ remarked India, 
opening the door, ‘‘the centre of the earth is always 
exactly beneath him, and the centre of the heavens 
exactly over his head.” 

There were a sitting-room, a bedroom, and a 
kitchen supplemented by a tail of shed. The fur- 
nishing was scant but homelike, eked out by the 
ornaments a quick-witted girl can make. In the 
bedroom she hung her sun-bonnet on its nail. It 
was her room. The boys took turns sleeping in the 
office, the one who stayed at home camping on a 
folding couch in the sitting-room. 

“‘ Well-nurtured girls in various cities,” said India 
to herself, “are now sitting down to dinner, and 
talking about next month’s trip out of town. But 


the assistant on the Rolling City Chronicle must 
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light a fire and get the boys’ supper, not neglecting 
to darn those last two pairs of socks while the 
people are gathering.” 

When everything was ready, she pinned a white 
cloth outside the window, and was busy with a sock 
drawn over one hand until the signal was obeyed. 
Then the three sat down, and India exerted herself 
as if the boys were desirable gentlemen acquaint- 
ances come to pay court to her. Jo was always less 
a cub, and Pink more a poet, in India’s presence. 

She followed them back to the office about dusk. 
A rising sweetness was abroad, and the air so clear, 
it cut out every object with sharp edges. The town 
herder was driving home the cows from their free 
pasture up the ridge. A freight-train far off on the 
western road trailed into sight, and puffs of smoke 
on the northern horizon denoted some approach 
along that line. The prairie was like a mountain 
plateau in giving one a sense of nearness to the 
sky. The hemisphere of many-shaded_ greens 
pressed sharply against the melting west. 

At the office India hurried to finish whatever was 


behind on the week’s issue, while the rest of tie 
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establishment set type. When the ten-o’clock pas 
senger whizzed by, their week’s work was done. 
Jo and the foreman were already printing off the 
papers. The rumble of the presses followed India 
and Pink down-stairs. 

“Climbing upward in the night,” she quoted, tak- 
ing hold of his arm as they stumbled past stores 
where the kerosene lamps were being put out. “I 
wonder if I shall turn out a mere monkey, agile in 
climbing? I’ve always been undertaking some- 
thing. Pink, look at the constellations. Don’t they 
seem ready to prick us, they are so near with their 
sharp points? What a grand thing it is to accom- 
_plish in this world! If we die to-night, our week’s 
work is well done: it’s always wise to be prepared 
for accidents.” 

“But what does it amount to when it is done?” 
sniffed Pink. ‘ That other man will run us out. I 
haven’t any head for practical matters, India.” 

“Your whimpering is passed over without notice. 
Did you ever think — practical matters are just 
tike piano-keys : if you don’t touch them with knowl- 


edge, you make discords. We can’t have a piano 
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for about four years yet. But when we get home, 
[ll take down the banjo and plunk you a tune.” 

“And if we succeed in making a paper here, 
what outlook does it give us?” 

“Honor, influence, home. A seat in the Senate 
for you or Jo if you hit the popular need, and care 
for it. In time a trip to Europe. All the time, 
exchange of prods with other minds, and a chance 
to push what is good and punish what is mean. At 
summer-resorts the well-nurtured young lady may 
now be entering a grand hop, but I am going home 
with ink on my finger, and the assurance in my soul 
that in some vast future larger battles will be given 


me to fight, and I shall grow as victor.” 


Past midnight, however, the assistant saw her 
former victories crumble before her eyes. Pink’s 
shouting struck her through the ear like a dagger. 
She crossed a great change while leaping over the 
side of her bed. ‘The office was on fire, but Jo was 
not in it, for Jo had waked Pink, and run off to 
others for help. 


India passed through a nightmare of throwing 
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clothing on, finding everything inside out or upside 
down. She was running across the open prairie with 
her brother, the streets rang with cries of fire, and 
all the inhabitants of a town so slightly built turned 
out with terror. A crowd was already passing pails 
of water from hand to hand. There was not a hose 
or a Babcock extinguisher within scores of miles. 
The harness-store had smaller buildings shouldering 
against it, which the owners were trying to save. 
A steady, roaring pillar of flame stood up from the 
tinder structure, lighting the prairie for miles, show- 
ing the metallic glitter of steel rails, imperfect 
_ outlines of mill or elevator, turning to black blisters 
the fronts of shops across the wide street, and reflect- 
ing itself in the eyes of a thousand men and wo- 
men. 

It was too late to do anything but confine the fire, 
if possible, to the one crumbling block. There was 
at the time no wind, and the pails were made to do 
vigorous duty. In went the roof, sending up a con- 
stellation which put out half the stars. 

‘This is too bad, sis, ain’t it, now?” said a human 


‘voice through the tumult to India’s ears. Mr. Bone- 
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brake, the stock-farmer, was there, his whip in hand 
ready for driving home. 

“‘T was settin’ up with hogs to ship to-night!” he 
shouted, “and was one of the fifst to see the fire. 
It bu’st out all at once full blaze.” 

‘I’m afraid you won’t get your paper to-morrow,’ 
said India. 

“Pshaw! you’ll lose consider’ble, won’t you?” 

‘Burning up there is all that my brothers and I 
have, except a little cheap furniture. There goes 
what I have worked for since we were left alone 
in the world.” 

“Pshaw! No insurance?” 

‘“‘We were to insure the latter part of this week. 
Every dollar was needed before. But I would like,” 
said the assistant, shaking her finger at the fire, 
“to get the better of that!” 

“ Pshaw!” groaned Mr. Bonebrake with full Western 

sympathy. 
_ ‘My brothers,” said India, feeling her heart swell 
in proportion:to the calamity, “will take that old fire 
for a mere candle, though, to light them on the road. 
And Ill help!” 
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“ What’ll you do now?” 

‘We'll have to get presses some way, and start. the 
paper again.” 

_ “Got any backers?” 

* No.” 

“Yes, you have,” said Mr. Bonebrake, rising also 
to the occasion. He pushed through the crowd 
abruptly, and got upon a high platform in front of one 
of the stores. In the midst of the roar of fire and 
human lungs, he began to shout a speech, saying he 
did not intend to do so, but pluck was pluck. He 
was burnt out once himself, and had a tornado tear 
him down another time. And these young people 
was bound to make it go; they had the rattlesnake- 
killin’ grit into ’em, and who’d stand by to give them 
another start? He called the attention of the 
banker, and begged to say he had a couple of thou- 
sand acres of as good land as any man in the 
counties round, and them boys and that girl was 
to be stocked up for a fresh start if it took every 
acre of it. He said he was excited, but he meant 
it. 

When people understood what he was talking 
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about, they began to consult among themselves. 
The banker leaped upon the platform. He was a 
man of few words, but remarked that the Chronicle 
was an institution of the town, and for his part he 
would not have it destroyed; he would head a paper 
at the bank in the morning. Mr. Bonebrake shouted 
to him to head it now, and the banker took out his 
note-book and did so, Israel Bonebrake adding his 
name and his hundreds with an eager hand. Some- 
body called out that a new man had come, well- 
heeled to start another paper; but the popular voice 
replied : 

‘Throw him in the fire!” 

Other well-to-do citizens sprang upon the platform, 
and put their names and contributions upon the 
paper. There was a crowd raging to’ contribute. 
The public-spirited enthusiasm was so great that 
cheer after cheer for the Chronicle arose, while the 
fire which had destroyed its outward presence among 
them was sinking. ‘The editor, Pink Bradshaw, was 
called upon for a speech and lifted to the platform. 
He had but one boot on, but, brimming to the lips 


with such appreciation of his townspeople as mace a 
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maturer Juan of him, he spoke straight out of his 
poetic heart to the hearts bearing him up in calamity, 
and made what they pronounced a ‘rattling good 
talk.” Then his brother was put up beside him ; 
and Israel Bonebrake shouted for the sister, who, to 
avoid good-natured violence, slipped up behind the 
boys, put her hands on their shoulders and looked 
from the background between their heads, A trio 
of representative young Americans. 

“There they stand,” shouted Mr. Bonebrake, “as 
peart and gritty as any bunch of yearlin’s I ever see, 
and here we'll stand by them. They’ve got to have 
a good office and one o’ them big fine printin’-presses. 
They’ll be a credit to this town, for these here boys 
are as full of go-ahead as a perrara hen is of tricks. 
And their sister, she’ll always —” 


“ Assist,’”’ said India. 
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LEN, I want to ask you a question —a straight- 
out question, as we used to say at Miss Tel- 
ler’s school when our curiosity was roused.” 

Glen laughed: ‘You may ask a dozen, Kitty.” 

“And you will answer them or not as you think fit?” 

** You would never ask a question I should not 
want to answer, Kittykins.” 

“Oh dear, now you do put me on the very top 
shelf of my honor and delicacy, ahd all that sort of 
thing, but I’m going to ask the question all the 
same, though it’s downright curiosity that prompts it, 
nothing else. The question is just this: Why do you 
have that old French, motto, /Voblesse Oblige, appear 
in so many places in your house? I picked it out the 
other day in that pretty banner screen design you 
had painted, and I saw it painted in that scroll that 


hangs at the foot of your bed, and here it is now in 
40 
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this dreadful old English text on this lovely mirror 
frame, and engraved inside that locket you wear.” 

Glen—her name is Glendower, an old family 
name which her father bestowed upon her for the 
very good reason that he was bound to have a child 
of his wear the time-honored appellation, and as he 
had no son to wear it, he could not see why it was 
not the prettiest name in the world for a girl, and for 
that matter neither can I—Glen, as her friend 
Kitty came to the conclusion of her question, looked 
up from her crewel work and laughed again. 

“QO, Kitty,” she cried, “you are such a queer 
little conundrum of a girl! I thought when you 
began, you were going to ask about some very serious 
matter indeed; and lo and behold it’s only about 
our old motto. See here!” and going to the book- 
case she took down a volume, turned the leaves, and 
presently handed it open to Kitty. 

And Kitty read of a certain gallant French officer 
in the time of Henry the Fourth, of France, who 
when honors and glories were showered upon him 
after a hard-fought battle where he had borne himself 


most gallantly, modestly disclaimed the sole honor 
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and credit, and pointed out a brother officer as more 
deserving than himself. Those were rough and roys- 
tering times when men did not give way to another 
easily, and he was questioned with much amazement 
for reason of his conduct. ‘ 

He promptly replied: “I come of an honorable 
race who have never profited by unlawful gains.” 

When this answer was noised about, one of the 
peers of the realm was so struck with admiration that 
he exclaimed: “ He should be knighted for his nobility 
of conduct, and his motto should be /Vodlesse Oblige.” 

When a peer of the realm in those days spoke like 
this, speech was soon followed by action, and it was 
not long before the gallant officer bore the title of 
baron, and upon his shield, he had written the motto, 
Noblesse Oblige. 

When Kitty lifted her eyes from the page, Glen 
spoke up, answering the unspoken question of her 
eyes: ‘‘ That officer was an ancestor of ours, my dear, 
and when I first read this story about him, four 
years ago, though I was only thirteen years old, I 
was determined to keep that motto of his in sight to 


save me from doing mean things.” 
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“ As if you cou/d do mean things, Glen !” 

“As if I couddn’t / Oh, you don’t know me, Kitty- 
kins ; I’ve got some horrid faults.” 

* As. which?” asked Kitty, smiling up incredu- 
lously into beautiful Glen’s face, beautiful Glen 
whom she had never seen ruffled or moved out of 
that sweet serenity of hers. 

“ Ah, but I am not going to tell; you must find out 
for yourself,” blushing and laughing, Glen answered ; 
and Kitty laughed too. 

She didn’t believe much in Glen’s faults, her 
“horrid faults,” as that young lady had called them, 
and Glen herself was certainly not very much im- 
pressed by them as she talked about them there that 
bright day in her own cosey little sitting-room. 

Going home. after lunch, Kitty, as she always did 
when she had spent any time with Glen, pondered 
admiringly and lovingly over her many attractions 
and virtues ; and on this occasion turned over again 
in her mind the question of the faults. 

“Of course,” said sensible little Kitty to herself, 
“Glen has faults, because everybody has faults ; but 


I’m sure there is nothing mean or horrid about them. 
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She must be like that person that Goldsmith tells 
about, whose ‘failings leaned to virtue’s side.’ ” 
While Kitty thus lovingly defends her idol in her 
thoughts, the idol herself, remembering Kitty’s admir- 
ing looks and words and what had called them 
forth, is thinking of the same subject—these very 
faults. ‘ I know what my faults are,” she said half- 
aloud as she thought. “I know I am fond of admir- 
ation, and pretty clothes, and of having my own way. 
I know I am inclined to be indolent, and to put off 
everything I can that is not an absolute pleasure. But 
of one thing I am sure: I am not selfish nor stingy.” 
She said this last sentence with very decided 
emphasis. Perhaps it was her occupation that 
pointed the emphasis —she was folding up several 
partly worn dresses of her own, and was presently 
going to make them into a package to send away to 
her cousin, Josephine Emory, who was not favored 
like herself with a rich father. Every spring and 
autumn Glen made up these packages to send to 
Josephine, and whenever she did it her heart always 
glowed with a warm sense of kindliness, not only 


towards Josephine, but towards people generally. 
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“Joe will get this to-morrow afternoon if I express 
it to-day,” she thought, “‘and how pleased she will 
be, and how pretty she will look when she has made 
the things over with those deft little fingers of hers.” 

What would Kitty Bell have thought, what would 
she have said, and what would Glen have thought 
and said, if they had been invisibly present at the 
Emorys the next afternoon at five o’clock? At that 
very hour precisely, Josephine was looking over the 
package of dresses. She held up to the light a long 
polonaise of gray cashmere, with a very elaborate 
_ trimming of satin of the same shade. The skirt for 
this was quite as elaborately trimmed, and heavy 
with stiff facings and quillings. Josephine’s face did 
not look as pleased as Glen had fancied it. ‘ Mother,” 
she said at length, “do you know I think it would be 
cheaper for me to buy my own dresses than to get 
these made over to fit me. Glen, you see, is a great 
deal larger than I.” 

“But then you could never afford to get such ma- 
terial, my dear.” 

“IT know that, but this material is partly worn, and 


I must get new satin, if I can match it, to make fresh 
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bows, and I must pay Mrs. Wheeler quite as much 
as I would to make a new dress to make it over 
thoroughly, or else I must wear the skirt as it is with 
all that heavy lining and facing, and I can't—I’m 
not strong like Glen; I can’t carry all that weight.” 

“Of course not; but how about the others, Jose- 
phine?”’ asked her mother. Then Josephine held 
up and inspected two more elaborately trimmed 
gowns — one of mingled surah satin and foulard of 
peacock blue and fawn color, another in two shades 
of green. All of them were profusely trimmed, and 
heavy with the weight of crinoline, and other linings 
and facings. Both too long in the skirt and large in 
the waist and sleeves for delicate little Josephine, 
there would be a great deal of ripping and fitting and 
sewing before they would be wearable for her; and 
all this would cost money. 

“I suppose Glen thinks we do the altering our- 
selves,” presently said Mrs. Emory. 

“Yes, I suppose she does ; she has seen me do 
little things that were needed to my dresses when I 
have been visiting her. But how little people stop 


to think of other people’s ways and means —I mean 
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how little rich people do. Glen knows that I teach 
all day, and that you work all day about the house,” 
—as Josephine said this, she looked up at her 
mother, that dear, dear tired mother, who would 
never say she was tired ; and looking into the dear 
face, a spasm of emotion which came up from her 
girl’s heart, out of all the bitter sweet memories of 
their hard pinching times, quivered upon her lips. 
Then all at once a rush of tears came, and then a 
rush of words in such truth as people give utterance 
to when the hurt heart speaks : 

‘‘O, mother, mother, I know Glen means well — 
that she means to give me pleasure, and it gives her 
pleasure too; but do you think that if Z were in her 
place I should be so ignorant of those I wanted to 
help ? If I were Glen I should see that my gifts made 
it easier for those who received them, not harder.” 

“ My dear, I’m sure it’s very kind of her to ¢hink 
to send you these things.” 

‘“ Mother, I suppose all this sounds very ungrate- 
ful, but why should we be grateful for what we don’t 
ask for and don’t want, just because some one 


chooses to burden us out of their superabundance ? 
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Glen doesn’t want these things. She is very glad to 
give them to me; and she says to her mother —I 
have heard her—‘ Mamma, I shall give Joe my 
foulard and the gray cashmere —they have both 
strained at the seams —and I shall get me a white 
pongee and a new black silk to take their place.’ 
Mother, you know and I know what we should do if 
I were in Glen’s place, with eight hundred dollars a 
year, to spend as she pleases. If I were in Glen’s 
place and Glen in mine, I should not send her cast- 
off finery ; I should give her now and then a new gown, 
or the money to buy one, just such as she wanted.” 

“Your uncle William is very kind on Christmas, 
you must remember, Joe dear.”’ 

“Yes, mother, but I’m talking of Glen; and the 
sting of it is that Glen is so pleased with herself for 
her goodness to ‘ poor Joe,’ mother.” 

‘My dear, we have learned many things by being 
poor that we should never have known if we had 
been rich, and perhaps if we had not learned so much 
of the wants and ways of poor people, if we had 
been rich always, we might have been no wiser in 


our actions than your cousin Glen.” 
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’ 


“Perhaps so,’’ answered Josephine, sighing; but 
even as she made this admission she thought to 
herself it was scarcely possible, so vivid was her 


realization of the wants and ways of those about her. 


Kitty Bell was in a great state of delight, for she 
had got her heart’s desire in having her beautiful 
Glen for a guest at Bellefontaine, the summer resi- 
dence of the Bell family. Glen was a-charming 
guest ; sweet tempered, and easily pleased, as all 
sweet tempered people are generally, she fitted in to 
all the little plans and pursuits with a ready alacrity 
that made her delightful. As she had said of herself, 
she was fond of having her own way; but in a bright 
lively house like the Bells, it was not difficult to 
make her ways like theirs. There were also plenty 
of lively neighbors, and picnics, lawn tennis parties, 
boating parties, and all the many summer excursions 
occupied the days from morning until night. Glen 
had noticed, however, that on Saturday of every 
week Kitty always excused herself from any of the 
pleasure plans, and spent the time in her mother’s 


sewing-room. In the beginning of the visit she had 
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said to Glen, “ Saturdays I always spend with 
mamma in sewing, and youcan join me in the sewing 
room or not, just as you choose.” But Glen did not 
like to sew, so she never accepted this invitation 
more fully than to put her head in at the doorway 
now and then, or look in at the low window to say a 


'”? 


word to Kitty.‘ Dear, good little thing!” she used 
to think of Kitty rather patronizingly, “she will never 
do any great thing, never take a high place, or see 
beyond her daily routine of the usua! cut-and-dried 
duties and charities, but I like her immensely, and 
there must be somebody to do the small things of 
life.”” While she said all this to herself, beautiful Glen 
was thinking of a certain voluntary performance. of 
hers once a fortnight when she was in town, at 
the rooms of the Christian Association for poor boys. 
Glen had a lovely voice, and when the young presi- 
dent of the association asked her if she would sing 
one evening for his boys, Glen consented with no 
idea of repeating it; but she found it so pleasant, 
with not only the appreciation of the boys, but with 
the praise of the president and two or three of his 


friends who were present, that she volunteered to sing 
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again ; and so the singing had kept on from fortnight 
to fortnight, until it had got to be a regular thing, 
and Glen found as the winter went on that her audi- 
ence also increased, and that she was quite a heroine 
—a heroine who was greatly commended for her 
services to these poor children. Thinking of all 
this, and of Kitty and her small things, Glen one 
Saturday morning sauntered into the sewing-room, 
and found her friend busily at work upon a little 
gown, and with a pile of other little gowns before her. 

“Charity work, eh, Kitty dear! My child, why 
don’t you let somebody else do it who wouid be 
glad of the employment? I always do that way, 
and so do a double charity service, you see.” 

“ But it isn’t charity work, Glen. I?ll tell you. 
Mamma has a friend who has had great reverses. 
We should be very glad to give her money, but she 
very naturally wouldn’t like that, and so mamma 
and I hit upon this way to help her. She has sev- 
eral children and I persuaded her to let me em- 
ploy some of my leisure time in making garments 
for them. Mamma told her that she should be 


very glad to nave me learn how to cut and fit 
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and make clothing for my own sake, which is 
quite true, and I am very, very glad to help dear 
auntie May, as I have always called her.” 

“‘ But what is this — what are you doing with this 
pretty black silk of yours?’ queried Glen. 

“Oh! that I am fitting over a little and re-trim- 
ming for Jessie, the eldest daughter, who is near 
my age, but slighter and smaller.” 

“But why don’t you send it as it is, and let her 
do it herself?” 

“Because Jessie is nursery governess to the 
younger children, and besides, assists her mother 
in the chamber work, so she hasn’t any time, un- 
less she takes the time that she ought to rest to . 
do it: and if she hired it done, it would hardly 
be the real help I want it to be, would it?” 

Glen could not answer. Her heart gave a great 
throb and a mist seemed to obscure her vision for 
a moment, for all at once Kitty’s ways that she 
had thought such small ways, shone before her in 
contrast to her own. All at once she saw how she 
had deceived herself in her idea ot her own supe- 


riority. While she had been priding herself upon 
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her good works, her generosity, none of which 
brought her trouble or pains, but only gratified 
her ambition and contributed to her pleasure, here 
was this little Kitty who loved the sunshine and 
the flowers, whom they had always called at school, 
“lazy little Kitty,” voluntarily giving up her time, 
voluntarily giving up the sunshine and the flowers, 
and the gay doings, whatever they might be, that 
came on Saturday, that she might do this unselfish 
and noble thing; while she, Glendower Hastings, 
who had set before herself that old motto of 
Noblesse Oblige, to keep from doing the mean or the 
selfish act, she —as Glen reached this climax in all 
the sudden rush of thought, her impetuous nature 
burst forth in a flood of tears. 

“O Glen, Glen!” and Kitty sprang from her 
seat: “what is it?” 

Glen answered by removing the chain that held the 
locket whereon she had had engraved her motto. 
“Kitty, I don’t deserve to wear it,” she said. 

“Glen, Glen, what do you mean?” 

“T mean that I have been miserably selfish, 


while I was priding myself upon my seperiority — 
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that I have been setting myself up, while you, oh 
you dear, blessed Kitty —you have showed me the 
right, unselfish thing I should have done! ” 

Glen was nobler than she gave herself credit for at 
the time, for then and there moved out of her self-ab- 
sorption, with flushing cheeks, she did sore pen- 
nance by frankly confessing herself to Kitty — by 
telling her of all her selfish thoughtlessness, by 
saying at the end—“ And Josephine is my own 
cousin, Kitty, whom I thought I was doing so much 
for in sending her my old dresses that I didn’t 
want, for her to take the time and the money that 
she couldn’t spare, to fit them over herself.” 

Kitty distressed and sympathetic, and deprecat- 
ing her own simplicity of action as anything no- 
ble, tried in vain to console her friend by praise 
of her present frankness, and delicate excuses for 
her former theughtlessness. There was no half- 
way to Glen. Once the truth was placed before 
her she hever attempted to shirk it, and it showed 
what a really fine basis there was to her char- 
acter, that fond as she was of praise and adulation, 


that she did not now fall back upon Kitty’s praises 
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and excuses. She listened to them, however, but 
with a new look in her eyes—an admiring look 
of appreciation—for Kitty, whose ways she had 
ignorantly called “small ways;” and presently with 
this new look in her eyes, and with her usual quiet 
composure, she bent over and clasped the chain 
and locket she had worn about Kitty’s neck. 

“Tt is you who should wear this and not I, Kitty 
dear,” she said gently. Kitty tried to protest, but 
Glen made it a matter of personal favor. 

“TI want you to wear the motto to please me, 
Kitty; not as I have worn it for a reminder, but 
as our knight of the old days wore it, as a seal and 
sign of his own nobility.” 

Kitty could not understand, she never did un- 
derstand why Glen should make so much of so 
small a matter. Like all simple, unimaginative 
persons, she could not rate herself, and simply 
thought she had done a very natural and com- 
monplace thing, and that Glen who was so clever, 
and had so much to do that was splendid and 
brilliant for people, had only forgotten to do the 


commonplace thing for awhile. Perhaps if this 
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dear, modest, good little girl could have stepped 
into the Emorys’ small sitting-room some time after 
this, and heard Josephine exclaim at the check she 
found in a letter from her cousin Glen, and have 
heard her read aloud to her mother the letter 
itself, and have heard Josephine’s tearful but 
altogether happy comment, she would have under- 


stood better the value of her own unselfish example. 


OUR VENTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 
BEGINNING A MERCANTILE CAREER. 


()"* heads were full of plans, Charlotte’s and 

mine. We sat together in the low boughs 
of the old apple-tree, or we walked for miles over 
the hills in those lovely autumn days, and all our 
talk was of the future. 

We longed to make our fortunes. It was not so 
much that we cared for the money, nor even for 
what it would bring ; we were not mercenary, but we 
wanted to know the market value of our abilities ; 
in boy-fashion to try a tussle with the world and see 
if we could win. 

I think most New England girls have the same 
spirit; but in us it was enhanced by the fact that 


two years before the wonderful story of the discov- 
29 
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ery of gold in California had reached our quiet 
home, and we had been thrilled by the grand ex- 
citement which the news awakened, and had seen 
many of our friends and relatives set out for the 
EI Dorado. 

Charlotte’s uncle had gone overland with the 
7 Forty-niners.” We had read the story of Jason 
and his Argonauts of old seeking the Golden 
Fleece, and we had ourselves given to this mod- 
ern band of gold-seekers the name of the “ Argo- 
nauts” which was afterwards very widely applied 
to them. ’ 

My own cousin, Sam, had sailed in the brig 472, 
fitted up in a neighboring town for a voyage round 
the Horn to the Golden Gate, and now, in the fall 
of 1850, my uncle David, captain of the barque 
factolus, was about to take a cargo of necessaries 
and luxuries to San Francisco where, it was ru- 
mored, almost any price might be obtained for 
boots or clothing, manufactured goods of any 
sort, and indeed for any of those home comforts 
which two years of deprivation had made priceless 


in the estimation of the gold-digvers. 
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How we wished we were boys and could go too! 
I began to call Charlotte “ Charley,” just for the 
pleasant sense of boyhood it gave both of us, but 
she magnanimously abandoned it, because there was 
no corresponding boy name for me, and we returned 
to “ Charlotte’ and “ Jane ” which we had substitu- 
ted a year ago for “ Lottie ” and “ Jennie,” as being 
more worthy of women who meant to do some- 
thing in the world. Nobody understood our aspira- 
tions ; to the rest of the world we were just two lit- 
tle country girls, Lottie and Jennie Robertson — for 
we were cousins — but to ourselves and each other. 
we were prospective important factors in the world’s 
work and perhaps in the world’s history. 

Some of the farmers in the neighborhood, when 
they found that uncle David was going to take the 
Factolus round to San Francisco, decided to send by 
him some little venture, a box of boots, a package 
of ready-made clothing; almost anything would yield 
them at least one hundred per cent. it was said. 

Charlotte and I were in our favorite seat in an 
old apple-tree in the orchard ; her father’s orchard 


edioined ours, and she had come over the fence. 
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We were both reading. Suddenly she looked up 
and said, “ Jane Robertson, why don’t we send a 
venture by uncle David ? That is commence the 
beginning of a mercantile career; that is some- 
thing real.” 

“We will,” answered solemnly. And thencame 
a long pause ; for what should we send? Earnestly 
as we desired to make our fortunes we had neither 
of us, as yet,ever earned asingle cent. Wecouldn’t, 
of course, ask our father’s help in such a matter. 
After a half-hour of fruitless talk on the subject the 
supper bell rang, and as I jumped from my perch 
on to the grass, I said decisively, “ I’ll think it out 
before morning.” And so I did. 

At sunrise I was throwing pebbles against Char- 
lotte’s window to waken her; and it wasn’t long be- 
fore she joined me in the porch. 

“Well?” she said inquiringly. She knew I had 
thought of something; she always had faith that I 
should, and that perhaps helped me. | 

“Tt’s apples, Charlotte,” said I. 

“ Apples?’ queried Charlotte, ‘‘ we can’t send 


apples so far.” 
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“Ves, we can; I’ve thoughtit all out,” I answered. 
And I went on to say that since oranges came from 
the Mediterranean safely, and since apples would 
keep all winter at home, much longer than oranges 
would, and since uncle David was to take ice fora 
part of his cargo and would undoubtedly be willing 
to have our apples stored in or near it, I really, 
seriously believed it could be done. 

“There is nothing in the world we have that is 
our very own but the two Baldwin apple-trees that 
our fathers gave us on our last birthdays. I think 
there must be at least two barrels of apples on each 
of them.” 

“We will ask uncle David about it to-night,” 
said Charlotte ; and we did. We walked two miles 
down the road after school to meet him, and, tak- 
ing possession of him, each on one side, we told 
our plan, knowing that however he might begin by 
laughing at us, he would surely end by helping us. 

“ Now, girls,” he said, as we neared the house, 
“T want you to make this a sure thing. I don’t 
want to be mixed up with any failure. Get the best 


of berrels, wipe each apple dry and wrap it in paper, 
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as they do oranges, pack them carefully, yourselves, 


so that nobody else will be responsible, and I will 
see to the rest. I don’t promise to bring you home 
a fortune, but I may bring you a nest-egg.” 

How happy we felt that evening, when we laid 
our plan before our fathers, uncle David being pres- 
ent to confirm us. Grave doubts were expressed 
about the probable condition in which the apples 
would reach San Francisco ; but “ nothing venture, 
nothing have,” said my father, “‘and the apples are 
certainly your own to do with whatsoever you like. 
I will give you a couple of good flour barrels, and 
I guess James will do as much for Lottie.” 

“That I will,” said uncle James. But we em- 
bryo merchants would take nothing for nothing, 
and insisted upon paying the market price, twenty 
cents a piece for our barrels, though it took all our 
pocket money excepting just enough to buy a quan- 
tity of thin brown paper, which we spent the next 
evening in cutting into suitable pieces for our ap- 
ples. 

Nobody must help us. ‘ Heaven helps those 


who help themselves,” was our motto. 
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The barrels stood in the barn, and we carried 
the apples from the orchard in baskets ourselves, 
polished each one, wrapped it in paper and laid it 
carefully in place. Then we insisted upon heading 
up the barrels ourselves ; but father stood by and 
gave one or two good blows of the hammer to make 
all sure. Then they were marked with our names 
and sent on board the barque. For this last service 
we had to run in debt; a debt which we discharged 
with our next month’s allowance of pocket money, 
because the feeling of debt was abhorrent to us 
then, as it has been ever since; and although our 
fathers offered this help, and also proposed to wait 
for the pay until we should realize something from 
the venture, we rejected both offers, and with a 
sturdy independence mended our old gloves and 
went with empty pockets another month. 

Uncle David made a note of the whole matter, 
and gave us a receipt for the apples. 

“Ts it a joint stock company, or are they individ- 
ual ventures?” he asked. 

“ Joint stock,” we both answered unhesitatingly ; 


for who could tell which apples might decay, and 
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we meant to share alike whether for good or ill. 


So he wrote a receipt as follows : 


Received of Jane and Charlotte Robertson four bar- 
rels of Baldwin apples in good condition ; the same to 
be carried to San Francsco, and there sold to the best 
advantage. DAVID WESTON. 


In his own notebook he chose to put down our 
ages ; I was fourteen in August and Charlotte was 
two months younger. 

‘“‘ Shall you have patience to wait until I come 
home ?” he asked as he bade us good-by two days 
after. 

‘Oh, yes, indeed !”’ we answered; “ but send us 
word before, if you can.” 

In the early part of the next summer came a brief 
letter from uncle David, written in San Francisco 
harbor, and sent home by a vessel which sailed 
just as he arrived. 

“ My love to the girls,” he said ; “ I don’t know 
yet about the apple market.” 

It was October when he reached home again. 


We were so glad to see him that for half a minute 
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we forgot our venture, and then a sudden fear and 
sinking of heart made us hesitate to ask. But he 
understood how we felt, and, sitting down, called 
us to him, took from his pocket a little canvas bag 
from which he counted out to us eighty dollars in 
gold ! 

“There, girls,” said he, “take hold of that and 
hold it fast while I render my account.” Diving 
into another pocket, he brought upa memorandum 


from which he read: 








3 bbls. at $15.00 $45.00 
160 apples at .25 40.00 
85.00 
Freight charges 5-00 
Balance 80.00 


“But what does this mean?” we cried; ‘one 
hundred and sixty apples at twenty-five cents 
apiece ? ” 

“ Yes, that is the best part of it,” he answered ; 
“Twill tell you. As soon as it was known that I had 
apples, some Chinamen came and bought them at 
fifteen dollars per barrel. I thought it a good price, 
and I had sold three barrels, when Captain Price of 
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the Argonaut came aboard to see me. ‘Weston,’ - 


said he, after we had had our talk out about home 
and all the neighbors, ‘Weston, those Chinamen 
are making a monstrous profit out of your apples ; 
they are selling them in the streets at from ten to 
twenty five cents apiece. It’s a pity you can’t get 
somebody to retail them for you.” Then I told him 
that the apples were Jennie and Lottie Robertson’s 
venture. 

‘‘* What, those little lassies,’ said he, ‘ that 1 Jeft 
playing with their dolls a year or two ago? Well, 
they deserve all they can get for them.’ 

“At this minute, Will Manning, who had over- 
heard our conversation, stepped forward and offered 
to take a handcart and sell the last barrel of apples 
himself for you. ‘It is a pity they shouldn’t have 
all the profit they can, sir, and I should like the fun.’ 
So Iconsented. He picked over the apples, found 
one hundred and sixty in prime order, and, as they 
were the last in the market, readily sold them for 
twenty-five cents apiece. The rest of the barrel, 
partly decayed, paid for the use of the hand-cart 


and for a little help he had from one of the crew. 
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So there, girls, is the beginning of your fortune. 
And now to make it all ship-shape, give me back 
my receipt.” 

We could hardly believe it — eighty dollars clear! 

The next week we had a party, especially in 
honor of Will Manning, our old schoolmate, who 
had been round the Horn with uncle David, and 
meant to go again. When we thanked him for his 
share in our venture, he only laughed and said we 
were entirely welcome, and that, for his part, he had 
great fun out of it. 

Sometime, if you care to hear, I will tell you 


what we did with the money. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT WE DID WITH OUR MONEY. 


HE news of “our venture ” and its golden re- 

sults soon spread through the village, and we 
received much advice as to the disposal of our for- 
tune. 

“Silk dresses, girls,’’ said pretty Isabella Wil- 
liams; “blue for you, Jennie, and pink for Lottie. 
They will be perfectly lovely, and you will outshine 
everybody at parties.” 

What did we want of silk dresses to wear at 
husking bees and candy scrapes which were the 
chief entertainments of our neighborhood? And, if 
we desired to outshine everybody, we secretly told 
ourselves, though we didn’t even put it into words, 
that it was in something far grander than dress 
that we would excel, if we should succeed in realiz- 


ing our ideal. 


7° 
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“ Now, children, listen to me,” said old, white- 
haired Farmer Jones who, I am sorry to say, had 
the reputation of being something of a miser. ‘“ Lis- 
ten to me; young folks never want to take advice, 
but I’ll give you some, nevertheless. Put your 
money into the Savings Bank and let it ’cumulate ; 
there it’ll be safe and growing, and ye needn’t 
touch it, but ye’ll always know ye’ve got something 
to fall back upon.” 

We thanked him, and so far followed his advice 
as to deposit the money in the Savings Bank, op- 
portunely, for it was just then the beginning of a 
quarter, and it would go on interest at once. There 
it was, safe, and beginning to “’cumulate,” as the 
old man said, but as to not touching it — that was 
quite another thing ; we didn’t agree to that at all. 

We thought, and we talked, sometimes taking 
our fathers and mothers into counsel; and some- 
times over the stocking basket in our own special 
cosey corner, of a Saturday afternoon, while we 
mended the boys’ stockings. Our parents were 
wisely disposed to let us alone in this matter. “It 


is their own money,” said my dear mother, “let 
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them use it as they please. They will buy expe 
rience with it, if nothing else.” 

“Tt isn’t a fortune, you know,” said Lottie one 
day; “it’s a nest-egg. Don’t you remember just 
how uncle David looked when he said that? I 
didn’t think much of it at the time, but now I sup- 
pose he meant that we ought to use it to bring 
more.” 

“That’s so, Charlotte; we must go into business 
with it. It’s our ‘capital’ as they say in the arith- 
metic questions; and we shall have to be contin- 
ually doing those examples —‘ A and B commenced 
business with a capital of eighty dollars in equal 
shares. They gained, etc., etc.’ But what kind of 
business? That’s the question.” 

“Put your fortune into your head and you can’t 
lose it,” read my brother Ben who was stretched 
on the broad window-seat conning the Farmer’s 
Almanac. | 

“That isn’t a bad idea,” said Charlotte. 

“‘T should rather think not,” replied Ben. “It’s 
my namesake, Benjamin Franklin’s. But come, 


Jenny, have you mended my mittens? I must be 
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off to begin my career as a snow-shoveller.” And 
away he went whistling, working right and left down 
towards the gate with his broad shovel, for our 
first snow had come and winter was setting in early. 

“Kighty dollars isn’t enough to put into our 
heads,” I said slowly after he was gone. ‘“ We ought 
to invest it in some way, and use the earnings 
straight along for years to stock our brains with.” 

“The Savings Bank won’t give us enough,” and 
Lottie quickly calculated — “eighty dollars’ at six 
per cent., only four dollars and eighty cents a year. 
‘That won’t do.” 

So the days went by, and the money had been 
three months in the bank before we reached our 
permanent plan, and it came to us by means of 
Charlotte’s old blue and green plaid dress. 

“Don’t despise the humble guidemarks that 
show you the way,” my good old grandmother used 
to say. 

The blue and green plaid, for two years Char- 
lotte’s best, was to be turned this winter and made 
one for school wear, and Miss Twitchel, the little 


dressmaker who went from house to house by the 
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day, came to work upon it. I went in after school 
to help overcast the seams and pull out the bastings, 
and to see that it looked as good as new, and quite 
as handsome on this side as on the other. 

Miss Twitchel had of course heard of “ our ven- 
ture,” and it was from her that we got the advice 
which helped us to a decision. 

“Now girls,” she said, “if I were you, and had 
eighty dollars to spare, I should buy one of those 
new-fashioned sewing machines. You never saw 
anything like it— wonderful, I tell you. You put 
in your work and have hardly time to think about 
it before it comes out all done; beautiful straight 
rows of little stitches, as the German lady used to 
say last summer, when she talked of the sewing in 
her own country, ‘like little pearls, one just like 
the nother.’ You can make a dress in no time. 
Buy a sewing machine, girls, and let it by the day, 
or the week, if anybody has work enough to last it 
a week, and you'll find your profit in it. 

And we did buy a sewing machine. 

In the Christmas vacation we had an invitation 


to go to Boston, a great event for us and just the 
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opportunity we desired to see the wonderful ma- 
chine, learn to use it, and invest our money in it. 

Cousin Hattie and her husband were heartily 
kind about it, and spent hour after hour in helping 
us to decide the great question to the best advan- 
tage; and when at last the Grover and Baker ma- 
chine was bought and paid for, and started on the 
freight train, that it might reach home as soon as 
we should, you couldn’t have found two happier 
girls than we were. 

We had both learned to use it, and on our way 
home we spent the time testing each other’s knowl- 
edge by difficult questions. 

“What must you do if it puckers?”’ asked Lottie. 

“Turn the tension screw a little to the left,” I 
answered promptly, and gave her a question on 
setting the needles, and so on, until the short win- 
ter twilight shut in about us, and we saw our own 
church steeple against the red sky. 

The sewing machine, carefully boxed, was await- 
ing us in the freight house. It filled father’s sleigh, 
and we girls proposed to ride home standing on the 


runners and holding to the back of the sleigh, but 
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a neighbor drove up at that moment and took us in. 

We tried to be calm and eat our suppers and an- 
swer the questions about cousin Hattie’s baby and 
uncle John’s rheumatism; but, ““O mother, I am 
going to make you an apron this very evening, just 
to show you,” or “ where shall we keep it, and how 
much shall we charge a day for the hiring ?” inter- 
rupted all other subjects of conversation. 

“Well, children,” said my father after supper, 
“do you want me to unbox it, or can’t you let any- 
body touch it but the proprietors?” 

We were in too much of a hurry to be particular 
this time, and we begged him to unbox it quickly. 

“Tsn’t ita beauty!” And we rattled off a vol- 
uble descriptive lecture on the tension screw, feed- 
foot, upper and lower thread, length of stitch, etc., 
etc., and it was plain to see that our audience was 
duly impressed. And when I sat down, and with 
all the hum and rattle of a little factory illustrated 
our lecture by really making a calico apron for my 
mother in just thirty minutes, there was quite a 
burst of applause in which even the boys joined. 


The next day we held a reception. Miss Twitchel 
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was our first caller, early in the morning on the way 
to her work. 

Well, girls, you make me wish I was young 
again,” she said cheerily. “I'll engage it for the 
first day you are ready to let it, and if I can man- 
age it I’d like it for a whole week in the early 
Spring.” 

‘“What’s in your bundle?” I asked. 

“Old Miss Betty’s new calico dress, and a mighty 
Stiff calico it is too,’ she answered. 

‘Let me stitch a breadth or two before you go,” 
Said I; and ten minutes later she was hurrying 
down the street eager to show Miss Betty the beau- 
tiful stitching. 

“‘That’s as good an advertisement as you could 
have,” said practical Ben, as he watched her re- 
treating figure. “I don’t suppose you did it for 
that though. Girls never know what they are 
about.” 

He threw out this last remark as a sort of wager 
of battle, but we were too busy this morning to an- 
Swer him. 


One after another the neighbors dropped in. All 
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the girls wanted to try it; and I never dared to take 
my eyes off them for fear they should do some harm 
to our treasure, while Charlotte sat and basted 
hems and seams by the hour, that we might have 
work enough on which to exhibit our powers. 

“If I can work it, mother says put her name down 
for a day next week,” said Bell Williams. 

‘“‘ And two days for us, if it will do boy’s clothes. 
Will it, Jennie?” asked Esther Lowe. 

The day went on; our list of engagements length- 
ened, and we were fast working ourselves into a 
fever of excitement. Inthe afternoon came two 
dear old ladies, twins, Aunt Tenty (Content) and 
Aunt Thankey (Thankful), still bright and vigorous 
in spite of their seventy-seven years, and bearing 
witness every day of their sweet old lives to the 
appropriateness of their names. 

‘“‘We heard the girls had bought one of the new- 
fangled sewing machines, and we have come to see 
it,” said Aunt Tenty. 

When Charlotte had hemmed a sheet in five min- 
utes by the clock, they pushed up their spectacles 


and looked into each other’s faces with amazement. 
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“ That we should have lived, sister, to see sucha 
thing as this! My father used to say ‘You can 
never tell what the Lord has in store for you.’ You 
may think the Lord didn’t make that machine, but 
I say He did, and it’s almost a miracle.” 

But if I stop to tell you all the neighbors’ com- 
ments, I shall not have time for the business part 
of my story, and I do want particularly to show you 
how business-like we were. 

Ben might say, “Girls don’t know what they are 
about,” but we answered him in that language of 
facts which is beyond dispute. 

First, we settled that we would charge twenty- 
five cents a day, or one dollar a week, for the use 
of the machine. Ben agreed to take it, on sled or 
wheelbarrow, to any house in the neighborhood 
and back for five cents; or any family who chose 
might send for it. Then we bought an account 
book and opened an account. 

“Which is the debtor side, and which the credit, 
Charlotte ?” I asked with my pen in the ink, and 
an air of importance. 


“Oh, dear me!” said Charlotte; “that is some: 
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thing that always puzzles me. I have to stop and 
think it out. A man’s creditors are the people to 
whom he owes money, they are the ones who 7ze- 
cetvé, SO we are creditors by what we receive. Isn’t 
that so? The credit side is the one where we must 
put the money we receive, and on the debtor side 
what we paid for the machine.” 

Do you want to see the first page of our account 
book? I can show it to you as well as if I had it 


before me now to copy. Here it is: 


GROVER AND BAKER SEWING MACHINE. 


Dr. Cr. 
To Grover & Baker Sewing Miss Twitchell, 1 day, .25 
Machine, $80.00 Mrs. Williams, 1 ‘‘ 25 
Freight, .50 Mrs. Lowe, 2% .50 
Mrs. West, 3° 75 


“How much do you suppose there will be to put 
into our heads by next September, Jane?” asked 
Charlotte, as we sat the next Saturday afternoon 
over the stocking basket, for, alas, the machine 
would not darn stockings. 

‘Two hundred and eighty days.” I counted from 
January 2, to September 1, deducting Sundays. “If 
we let itevery day at twenty-five cents, that would 


—_— 
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give us fifty-two dollars; but of course we sha’n’t 
do that. Let’s say forty.” 

“That’s fifty per cent. on the cost,” said Char- 
lotte, who was always quick at figures. “I don’t 
believe we can do that really, do you?”’ 

I did; but I wasn’t right about it after all. 
Things didn’t always go well. Mrs. Brown, after 
trying it one day, said she’d rather do her work in 
the old way than worry herself to death to under- 
stand the thing. And poor, delicate Becky Han- 
son said it made her back ache, and she didn’t 
want to try it again. Bell Williams broke a needle 
the first day, and we couldn’t charge her for it, she 
seemed so sorry; and so, one way and another, 
our prospective forty dollars turned out thirty. 

We were not at a loss what to do with it. We 
had long wished above everything to go to the 
Academy in the next town; for our district school 
had given us just a tempting glimpse of things 
which we expected would be revealed in their full 
glory at the Academy. Ten dollars a term was 
more than our farmer fathers could well afford to 


pay for us, and when we set out on that bright 
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September morning for our two-mile walk to N——, 
with twenty dollars of our own earning in our pock- 
ets wherewith to pay our bills in advance, we were 
about the happiest girls you could wish to see. 

‘The machine gave us two years at the Academy, 
and one or two courses of lectures in Boston be- 
sides, and served us in more than one way for many 
years afterwards. And it made, as well as paid for, 
Charlotte’s wedding dress, when Will Manning 
came home from China, and we had a wedding at 
the next house. 

“ And it was after you left the Academy that you 
went out West to teach, aunt Jane, wasn’t it?” 
asked Margie. 

“Yes, and your mother took the district school 
at home.” 

“And then my father came home from sea and 
they were married,” broke in Will, “ and it was all 
because of sending the apples to San Francisco.” 

‘Yes, all because of sending the apples to San 
Francisco.” That has become our favorite ending 


to every story of the old times, when we were 


young. 


e 


A BRAVE BABY. 


(A Zrue Story of the Nineteenth Century.) 


HERE is no doubt in my mind that some 
who read this account of a Brave Baby 
will be able to present a long array of arguments 
against the Baby’s claim, or rather my claim, to 
her title; but her story shall be told without any 
prefatory discussion concerning her right to the 
adjective, the writer believing that many may be 
helped, as a few have been, by her example of 
courage and patience. So it is here presented 
with a hint to the boys that they may see in Baby’s 
behavior more “clear grit” than is often dis- 
played by one of their number, and a hint to the 
girls that neither sex nor weakness is an excuse 
for lack of physical courage. 
When Baby was but a baby, she was placed in a 
high chair beside the wash-tub where her mother 
83 
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tried to earn the scanty bread for her three fatHer- 
less children, and it was Baby’s patience in sitting 
thus which so nearly cost her her life; for as much 
from insufficient exercise as from insufficient food, 
her bones became soft. Her feet hung over the 
edge of her chair day after day, for months, until 
a curve backward just above her ankles was pro- 
duced, which her mother was slow to recognize as 
a deformity. When this curve had become so un- 
mistakable that the mother could no longer per- 
suade herself that her eyes deceived her, she sank 
upon the floor beside the high chair and, laying her 
head in Baby’s lap, sobbed as Baby had never 
sobbed. The tiny hands, which had never shaken 
a rattle, were placed on either side of the tear- 
stained face, while mother and child gazed in each 
other’s eyes, where flitted strange shadows; shad- 
ows which hunger and pain cast alike upon baby- 
brows and withered lips; shadows which tears do 
not wash away ; shadows which I hope may never 
hide in the merry eyes that are now asked to look 
upon this kneeling mother and her resolute little 


comfortor. Baby returned the troubled glance as 
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if to say: “I know all about that, mamma,” and 
then looked about the room an instant as if implor- 
ing aid in her difficult task, and catching sight of 
a bar of sunlight on the window-seat beside them, 
pressed her mother’s face into the glory of the sun 
shine, kissed the tears away, and with a comical 
distortion of her features on account of the saltness 
of the tears, provoked a smile from her mother, 
laughed brightly herself, and straightening her little 
figure, slipped to the floor, and sped across the room, 
to show her mother how swiftly she could go, One un- 
accustomed to her gait and diminutive figure would 
have been as much puzzled thereby as with the 
movements of some newly discovered insect. The 
mother’s fears were somewhat allayed by this un- 
usual exhibition of strength and agility. She de- 
cided however to try stiffened boots, but with no 
result except added distress for the child. Straps 
and braces also, proved to be useless, and the 
mother became half resigned to what seemed in- 
curable. 

It was at this stage of Bab’ys life that I found 


her, sitting in that fatal chair beside the tubs, as in- 
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tent upon soap-suds and bluing water asif making a 
chemical analysis of them. Her face was a study, 
and if a photograph could be presented here, no 
correct impression would be given of it, for there 
was something which came and went over eyes, 
brow and lips, brightening or clouding them as 
perceptibly as a sheet of unruffled water is appar- 
ently deepened or made shallow by passing cloud 
or flashing sun; with always this difference — the 
change in her face seemed to come from within, 
never from without. Her hair was fine, straight, 
and of shining brown ; her forehead unusually full, 
so oval in fact as to give her the look of a low- 
browed child, which she was not; her eyes were 
dark and large, with great circles underneath them 
which made them seem too large, until they 
flashed with mischief, blazed with anger or melted 
with love. Then one could only wish to prolong 
the emotion which made the otherwise troubled 
~ eyes so beautiful. Her complexion was clear and 
dark, unrelieved by any color at any time, but her 
beautifully chiselled and exquisitely crimsoned lips 


so relieved the pallor of her face that people who 
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saw her but once were likely to describe her as a 
rosy child. 

When the possibility of a surgical operation, 
which should enable her to walk as other children, 
was suggested, her eyes were intently fixed upon her 
mother’s and seeing the half-frightened, half-hope- 
.ful expression in them, she placed her little hands 
upon her mother’s thin cheeks and said with great 
firmness : 

“ Baby not ’fraid.” 

From that hour began the mother’s anxious 
search for the best treatment that the hospitals of 
a city afford its poor. With a heart sinking with 
dread the poor woman determined to investigate 
the different schools of medical practice in their 
hospitals, and place her child under the treatment 
which seemed to her mother-heart mildest and sur- 
est. At the first one she visited she was told that 
a wedge-shaped bit of bone must be removed with 
knife and saw, and the bone thus straightened al- 
lowed to knit and the flesh to heal. Baby listened 
to this with such deep inquiring gaze, first at the doc- 


tor and then at the mis-shapen limbs that he felt a 
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greater degree of embarrassment than if a brother 
physician had opposed his theory. But Baby was 
not questioning his wisdom ; she was only revolving 
in her own mind, the practicability of performing 
the operation herself, thus saving both her and her 


mother the pain of weeks of separation which she 


understood must be borne if she were placed under. 


the treatment of this physician. 

Baby’s father had been a carpenter, and his saw 
was kept hanging upon the wall, with the same 
proud reverence with which the sword of a soldier 
is preserved by his family. Baby knew what the 
doctor meant when he talked of sawing her bones. 
Soon as she reached home, she managed to take 
down her father’s saw and before any one noticed 
what she was doing had drawn the sharp teeth of 
that implement across the delicate flesh of her tiny 
limbs, making no outcry at sight of blood or sense 
of pain. 

By one of those mysterious connections of society 
whereby we are bound as by an electric chain, this 
fact became known in the office of a physician 


who possessed a combination of wisdom, strength 
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and tenderness, rare even among men of that pro- 
fession which develops these qualities. In olden 
times when men’s names grew out of their charac- 
teristics, he would have been known among warriors 
as “The Fearless,” among sages as “ ‘The Wise,” 
and among women and children as “The Gentle.” 
To you who read this he may be simply “ Doctor 
George.” After hearing of Baby’s Spartan-like 
courage it is not strange that he was thinking of 
her as he drove from house to house making calls 
upon women who fainted at sight of blood, and 
children who were thrown into convulsions at sight 
of a strange poodle. While he was wishing within 
himself that he could see this mite of humanity 
whose conduct had so thrilled him, he saw a wo- 
man carrying her baby thrown upon the street- 
Crossing, by some one of the crowd that flies so 
madly at sound of arattling fire engine. He took 
in ata glance the course of the coming engine, and 
the fact that the woman was stunned by her fall. 
In shorter time than it takes to relate it his horse 
was stopped, and mother and child borne to an 


apothecary’s where restoratives were administered 
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to her mother. The doctor’s wish was singularly 
granted. By this act of kindness he found the lit- 
tle heroine he was wishing to see. He recognized 
her both from the description which had been 
given him of her face, and from the peculiarity of 
her deformity. 

He had felt sure the child was unhurt, for she 
had shown no sign of pain, but had watched her 
mother and all that was done for her with unut- 
tered alarm. It was not until she attempted the 
peculiar caress of stroking her mother’s cheek that 
they discovered one of her tiny fingers had been 
crushed beneath the heel of some one of the crowd. 
The mother appealed to the doctor with eager eyes 
while her lips faltered: ‘“ But I have no money,” 
and her face crimsoned with shame that she must 
beg that which is more costly than bread, yet is so 
often taken by the poor as a right, rather than as 
a gift. 

The injury was not serious, but the quiet way in 
which Baby bore the dressing decided the doctor 
to take both patients to their home in his own car- 


riage. During the ride the mother told of her 
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search for the best hospital care, and Baby inter- 
rupted, placing her tiny wounded hand in that of 
the doctor, saying : 

‘Oo make um traight.” 

The mother having heard his name by chance 
at the apothecary’s and knowing his skill and fame, - 
kept her lips sealed and her eyes veiled, until the 
doctor said, ‘ May I bestow a gift upon this brave 
little baby?” 

One quick glad look spoke the thanks which 
the trembling lips had not yet been able to form 
into words; the mother’s face was covered with 
her hands while Baby studied the doctor’s, perhaps 
understanding his gravity better than the baby- 
talk usually addressed to her. 

The doctor became lost in wonder concerning 
the expression of the child who met his inquiring 
gaze with one so full of apparent meaning. When 
he lifted her from the carriage, he said half seri- 
ously, 

“ Are you a witch? ” 

Baby turned to her mother with the query, and 


an air which left the doctor puzzled as to whether 
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she understood his raillery and escaped answering 
by this appeal to her mother; or whether she re- 
plied with perfect seriousness by referring him to 
one who could answer what she did not under- 
stand. 

Baby was now supplied with proper food, and 
her system thus prepared for the shock of an oper- 
ation which was to be quite different from the one 
whiah was at first proposed ; no knife, no saw, was 
to be used, but the bones were to be broken trans- 
versely and so re-set as to leave the limbs per- 
fectly straight. 

At last Baby was considered strong enough to 
bear the suffering, and was taken to the doctor’s 
office, when she kissed her mamma good-by, say- 
ing, “‘ Baby not ’fraid.” | 

A carriage had been provided to send the mother 
to ride while these dreadful hours should pass. 
We will not seek to enter that carriage which was 
driven through parks and beautiful streets, with 
blinds drawn down, the driver stopping by foun- 
tains and statues, all unconscious that the occupant 


did not know whether they were standing or in 
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motion, but will follow the Brave Baby up to the 
operating room, where final preparations were 
made for the delicate surgery. 

While Baby waited for the placing of the table, 
basins and bandages, she drew upon a bit of paper, 
an odd figure of a head with two very long and 
Straight legs saying, “See, um legs — traight /”’ pro- 
nouncing that one word “ traight”’ with an emphasis 
which had in it no quaver of voice, though there 
was a short gasp, and a slight trembling of eyelids 
as she dropped the pencil, folded her hands, and 
looked at her own crooked limbs, already based 
for the operation ; but the lids were quickly lifted 
and the lips firmly drawn while she added, “The 
dottor make wm traight too,” and she sprang into 
his arms, allowing him to place her upon the nar- 
row table. 

Doing her best to straighten herself, she said, 
“* Now bwake um!” and with a quick gesture, as 
if she were gathering her small forces to resist a 
shock, she folded her hands in prayer. One who 
kept a finger upon her pulse could feel there that 


Strange throb of weakness and strength as if her 
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blood surged outward with the cry, “ Help me!” 
and returned to the heart with this refrain, “ I am 
helped,” until, under the influence of the ether, 
her muscles relaxed and, the will no longer con- 
trolling the wee face, the sweet firm mouth drooped 
a bit, and a little frown of past pain settled upon 
her brow. 

The surgeon worked rapidly, never making a 
useless motion or touching a wrong instrument, 
but handling the little mis-shapen limbs with as 
much tenderness as if the child could feel his 
touch. With all the firmness inspired by perfect 
confidence in his mode of treatment, he paused 
not until about to give the last turn of the screw 
which would break the bones — then hesitated one 
instant as if to commend his little patient to the 
Great Physician — gave the final touch and the 
bones snapped like dry twigs. 

Both limbs were made straight and folded in 
bandages which were to be worn many weeks ; and 
then there was time to think of the brave bearing 
of the Baby which lay so quietly upon the table. 


Very anxious were the faces which scrutinized 
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hers for symptoms of returning consciousness. A 
thrill of relief was felt even by him who was most 
certain of her recovery, when her eyelids quivered 
and her breath fluttered with the half-distinct in- 
quiry, 

‘“‘ Mamma, are um traight now ?” 

On attempting to rise she saw the unsightly 
bundles instead of the straightened limbs she ex- 
pected to see. Her pain was undoubtedly great, 
and her disappointment even greater, but she lis- 
tened patiently to the doctor’s explanation and 
resumed control of herself in a manner which 
older people might emulate. 

She bore her weeks of confinement with wonder- 
ful cheerfulness, amusing herself for hours together 
by bandaging the limbs of dolls that were sent 
her in great numbers, and by making processions 
of broken dolls on their way to Doctor George, 
her faith in him extending even to cases of entire 
loss of head. 

Poor Brave Baby! The bandages were finally 
removed, and though the limbs were straight, the 


bones were so soft as to require some weeks more 
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of confinement in splints. Visits had now to be 
made at the doctor’s office, and from one of these 
the mother was one day returning, with only her 
car ticket in her pocket-book, when she discovered 
that the pocket had been cut from her dress and 
even that car ticket taken. The conductor told 
her she must leave the car or pay her fare and he 
did not wish to hear the worn-out story of the lost 
pocket-book. 

Unable to carry the child as far as the 
doetor’s office, or her own home, she was about 
to sit down upon some steps to consider what 
could be done, when a carriage stopped near them 
and a little girl tripped out, wearing a very singular 
chain about her neck, made of bits of straw and 
little squares of brightly colored paper. Baby 
knew that emblem, for by the philanthropy of 
a noble woman, Baby’s brother, with hundreds 
of other poor children, were enjoying the same 
training in kindergarten as this dainty maiden 
from the carriage received. Holding up an orange 
given her by the doctor, Baby sang in a clear 


sweet voice: 
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for 


Or - an - ges ripe! Or-an- gesripe! 


[Gee tafe eo] 
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Who will buy my or an- ges ripe? 


The child with the chain stopped beside the 
Brave Baby as suddenly as if some mysterious 
passwords had been uttered, and sang in response: 

pep — ea ae ee nee 

~@— 6, ©. * | © 2 Fae 


Or - an - ges ripe! Or-an- ges ripe! 


———_—— == aa Pa ace =} 


aw 
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I will buy your  or-an- ges ripe. 








The lady mother in the carriage, seeing this sin- 
gular little drama, alighted, drew near the two, and 
listened with intense interest to the story of the 
broken limbs, the lost pocket-book, and Baby’s de- 
vice by. which she hoped to dispose of her orange 
fora car ticket. There was no shade of disapproval 


in the face of the silent lady-mother while her little 
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daughter made arrangements with the coachman 
to drive the poor woman and her child to their 
home; but the poor woman looked with question- 
ing eyes into the beautiful face, receiving for - 
answer these simple words, ‘“ Let us follow the 
children.” And they understood each other. 

When the little limbs were at last straight and 
strong, Baby went with her brother to the kinder- 
garten, choosing for her friends such as were 
suffering under any sort of deformity, her especial 
protégé being a hopeless little hunchback. 

When given a lesson in drawing short vertical 
lines, her teacher seeking to enliven the task by a 
bit of imagination, said, ‘ Shall we call these lines 
a row of little girls going to the kindergarten?” 
and left Baby to complete them. When the slates 
were placed at the back of the table and the pen- 
cils laid down by the teacher’s direction, Baby 
obeyed with cheerful alacrity, though the last girl 
in her queer procession of wiggley and crooked- 
legged girls was left with but one leg completed. 
On being asked where this unexpected procession 


was going, Baby answered. 
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“To Doctor George’s to have um legs traight- 
ened.” 

One day not long after this a tame pigeon with 
broken leg fluttered in at the open window of 
the kindergarten. Baby took it as if it were hers 
by divine right, tore her handkerchief into strips, 
bandaged the slender broken limb and begged to 
go home with her feathered patient, which she 
was allowed todo. On finding her mother, she 
told her the story of the pigeon, and begged pite- 
ously to be allowed to carry it to Doctor George. 

Her mother granted her request because of the 
| quivering mouth and tearful eyes of the child who 
had borne her own pain so bravely, but was so 
deeply affected by the suffering of others. ‘The 
bandage was so skilfully arranged that the doc- 
tor exclaimed : 

** You are quite a nurse already, my Brave Baby ; 
we shall have you for a surgeon some day !” 

The child gave him a long, steady look, with 
hope and noble ambition throbbing in every vein 
of her white temples, as she eagerly asked: 


“Oh, may T be a doctor like you sometime ?” 
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The doctor, with a thrill of pride in his tiny 
patient, and a growing reverence for her, made 
answer : 

‘So Brave a Baby must become a Brave Wo- 
man some day, and you will be whatever you choose 


to be, my little lady.” 


HOW NAOMI FLOODED 
THE BOG. 


M**” years ago, in a far-away village, there 

stood “the strangest-looking house you ever 
saw—a one-story house, rather small, very broad 
on the ground, and sloping up to no breadth at all 
at the top. And besides sloping up toward the top, 
it curved toward each end. And somehow the chim- 
ney looked as if it had been built outside and then 
pushed down through the roof, instead of growing up 
from within in the orthodox way. The upper part of 
the house had once been green, and the lower part 
had once been white. If you had seen it, you would 
certainly have cried out, “Why, it looks just like a 
boat turned upside down.” And in fact, that was 
just what it was —a real boat that had been tossed 


about on the waves all through its youth; had car- 
10I 
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ried out the fishermen full of hope to their work on 
the dim horizon, and had borne them back merrily 


singing in the late 








evening. And here 
it was in its old age, 


clear up on dry land, 


—- 
a 


TRYING TO LOOK LIKE A REAL GENUINE HOUSE. 


with its chimney and windows and doors, trying to 


get off its sea-legs—so to speak—and look like 
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a real, genuine house. But it had not settled 
very far from the shore. All around it were 
wide sandy plains, with here and here a growth 
of oak and pine ; and on a windy day you could hear 
the beating of the waves mingled with the sighing 
of the pines. 

One afternoon in the early springtime, the little 
door stood open wide. What a pleasant little room 
to enter! though, to be sure, it gives you a sort of 
“capsized ” feeling to look up at the keel overhead, 
and see the ribs curving up to it from either side. A 
pretty, quaint, cheerful, homelike room, for all its 
rough table and chairs and lack of ornament. 

On this particular day, then, little Naomi— lame 
Naomi— and her father, were having a very earnest 
conversation. 

“Father,” cried she, “you will surely be back 
before to-morrow night. You know the moths might 
settle any night now.” 

You don’t know what that means, do you? Well, 
Naomi’s father —her mother had been dead more 
than a year—was poor, very poor; but by great 


care and hard work he had saved enough to lay out 
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a little cranberry-bog, about a mile from their house, 
right by the running brook. It costs a good deal to 
lay out a bog —to haul on the clean sand, to set the 
straight rows of vines. ‘To watch their growth, too, 
is a matter of no small moment, for in the spring, 
just when the vines are in flower, there come swarms 
of little flies or moths, settling all over the bog, 
and laying their tiny eggs in the heart of every 
blossom; these eggs change to worms later on, and 
spoil the berries. There is one way to cheat the little 
creatures; forall the bogs are made beside running 
brooks, and as soon as the moths appear, the man 
who is watching, turns the course of the stream right 
into the bog, which is thus soon flooded, and the 
little moths are drowned. Then the brook is allowed 
to run on in its old channel, for the berries are saved. 

Now you know what Naomi meant when she 
said the moths might come. 

‘‘Yes, child,” her father said, “ we could ill afford 
that loss. I shall only be away during the day; 
never fear.” 

Early the next morning the father plodded down 
the footpath toward the river, little Naomi hobbling 
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along beside him with the aid of her crutch. Ina 
moment he was in the boat, paddling slowly, first on 
one side, then on the other. 

‘“‘Be sure to come home early, father,” cried Na- 
omi; and he had just time to nod and smile, when a 
bend in the river shut him out of sight. 

All day long Naomi sat by the door-way in her lit- 
tle rocking-chair—one her father had made for her 
—sewing away and singing away just as happy as if 
she had been a princess. The song was one her 


mother had taught her: 


“Away, away, where the waves are rolling, 
Where you hear the solemn bell-buoy tolling, 
Where the boat goes skimming o’er the sea 
Which shall bring him home to me, to me. 


“‘ Away, away, where the wind is blowing, 
Where the currents sweep and tides are flowing, 
Where the boat goes skimming o’er the sea 
Which shall bring him home to me, me.” 


To be sure, she was very lame — always had been ; 
so lame that she was obliged to sit still most of the 
time; “but then,” said she, “no one has everything, 


and I am so much better off than most folks.” 
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At last it began to grow dark— just a little—sothat 
Naomi could not see to sew very well, and laid her 
work by to watch the red clouds sailing by, and see 
the young leaves just rustling in the faint puffs of 


air. Then it became darker and darker, and a little 


chilly, too; so she shut the door, and stirred up the 
embers on the hearth, and threw on more wood, so 
that the little room fairly glowed with light, and all 
the pans on the wall flashed like diamonds. Then 
she drew out the table, and put on the pretty red 
cover and the heavy crockery, and hung the kettle 
on the crane. And the heart of the old boat must 
have rejoiced at the warmth and light, when it remem- 
bered that it would never again face the stormy sea. 

“Why doesn’t father come?” thought Naomi, as 
the hands of the clock moved slowly round. “ How 
late he is!” and she pressed her face against the 
window to try to get a glimpse of out-doors; but it 
was as dark as pitch outside. 

“Hark!” she said suddenly; “there he comes ;”’ 
and wide open she threw the door. The steps drew 
nearer and nearer, and in a moment two men burst 


into the light streaming out from the doorway. 
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She had been so much alone that she was not 
afraid. So she called out: 

“Where are you going?”’ 

“We're bound for the West Bog, to let on the 
water.” 

“HAVES 
you seen 
my fath- 
ér?” 

“No. He 
ought to 
be up to 
flood his 
bog ’fore 


Doty She? 





Then they 
passed into the darkness again, and 
their steps died away. 


They were going to flood their 


WHERE GOING? 


bog, then; they knew there was 
danger, Naomi thought. Oh, why 

“— 
didn’t her father come? What should 


For a moment — only a moment = 


_— 


—<—£ 
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Then she hurried to the closet and lighted the 
lantern, put on her cloak, took her crutch, and only 
waiting an instant to listen once more for her father’s 
steps, she hobbled and ran down the path as best 
she might. On she hurried, the crutch stumping, 
stumping over the ground. | 

Oh, how dark it was! How small and alone she 
felt in this great black night! Once a rabbit burst 
from the bushes and scuttled across her way; time 
and again she thought she saw men crouching right 
in her path; and once she almost fell to the ground 
when close to her ear a loud voice cried out: “Zz 
whit, tu whit, tu whoo!’ But she was a brave little 
girl, and she kept right on. But she had never 
walked so fast or so far, and soon her foot began to 
pain her at every step; but she dreaded to stop in all 
that darkness, so on she went. ‘Then all at once she 
came upon a little cottage with a dim light burning 

7 in a front window. She knocked. 
‘““What.is it?’’ said a woman’s voice. “Go away, 


~~ or Dll set the big dog on ye, and git out the gun, 
~ 





l] my husband, and have you arrested! Ye’d 
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Naomi laughed. 

“I’m only a little girl,” she said. ‘Is there a 
man here that could go up to the bogs?” 

‘‘Be you alone, young woman?” asked the voice; 
and Naomi thought she saw the curtain drawn aside 
a little. 

“ All alone.” 

“Sure? ’Cos, if you haven’t come to rob the 
house, I won’t take the trouble to wake up the three 
men and the dog that’s sleepin’ in the next room, and 
git down the gun.” And the door was opened a 
trifle. 

‘Why, you poor child!” cried the woman. “Well, 
well, how you did frighten me! I thought some 
robbers had come. I’m all alone. Come in.” 

So Naomi went in and sat down a moment by the 
fire; saw the cat dozing on the hearth, and laughed 
- to see the old woman jump every time a leaf rustled 
outside. At last she left her alone again, and hurried 
along the lonesome road. But suddenly she stops ; 
here right before her is a deep, broad brook, and 
in the faint light of the lantern she sees one narrow, 


slippery plank to lead across. Must she go back? 
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In a moment her plan was laid. She raised her 
crutch and threw it clear over the brook; and then, 
the lantern hanging on one finger, she knelt down on 
the narrow plank, and grasping it with both hands, 
began to crawl along. Every instant she expected 
to fall into the dark water which she could just see 


slipping slowly along below. 
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But at length the stream was crossed, and on she 
hobbled again. She is almost there now. She knows 
just where stands the gate across the brook, for her 
father has often brought her here. She sees it there 
in the darkness, where the brook boils and foams 


and rushes through. Here it is at last. While 
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she unfastens the gate, she sees a fish or two 
dart into the light of the lantern for an instant—and 
then, thud, splash fell the gate, and the water rose. 

And then she fell over on the cold, hard ground, — 
and fainted away from fright and pain. 

Well, she awoke in the little room in the boat, and 
saw her father standing looking into the dancing fire. 
And she felt so warm and comfortable that she did 
not speak for a moment; and then she said, “ Did 
it save the berries, father? ” 

And how her father came and talked to her, how 
he praised her and blamed her, and what they did 
with the money they received for the cranberries, 
would take too long to tell. But of all the stories 
that Naomi tells to her grandchildren, the one they 
like best is that which tells how the owl hooted, and 
how she crossed the bridge and saved the bog. 


A MODERN KATE BAR- 
LASS. 


O my mind Kate Douglas was an interesting 

girl, And her home was specially interest- 

ing too, and perhaps had something to do with 
Kate’s qualities. It was an old gambrel-roofed 
house, a pre-Revolutionary house, I may. add, an 
old tavern before which once swung the sign of the 
Goat and Compasses —a sign which, according to 
Max Miller, had its origin in a legend above the 
door of an ancient hostelry: God encompasseth us. 
Having been transmitted from mouth to mouth by 
an illiterate people for generations by a sort of 
‘‘Russian scandal” game this legend had been 
changed into Goat and Compasses — and thence the 
sign. In Kate’s own room a British officer was 
shot by a deserter three days before the battle of 


Lexington ; and down stairs was the old bar, now 
112 
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converted into a creamery, with the trap still in 
the floor, where the wine had been kept. 

This house had been in the Douglas family for 
generations, ever since its erection in fact, and every 
inch of its weather-beaten shingles and ceiled walls 
was dear to the heart of the young daughter of the 
house, Katherine Douglas. And togo into her own 
room was like stepping into a period of early colo- 
nial history. The walls and floor were pine of a 
rich dark brown, true, the result of age and of the 
endless rubbings and polishings by generations of 
thrifty housewives. The bedstead was a high four- 
poster, the bars at the top draped with blue and 
white linen, the counterpane and window curtains 
of the same material, all spun and woven by Kate’s 
great-great-grandmother on the wheel and loom up 
in the garret. A triangular washstand was in one 
corner, and there was a dressing-table with two tiers 
of drawers, supported by very slender legs, above 
which hung a looking-glass in a scroll frame of oak. 
There was. too, a carved oaken chest of drawers in 
one corner, and the chairs were low, of carved oak 


also, with rush bottoms, excepting a comfortable 
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Wakefield rocker trimmed with cardinal satin rib- 
bon, which usually stood by the window that was 
shaded by the blossoming apple-tree —this chair 
looking like a nineteenth century impertinence in- 
terjected into the otherwise wholly antique atmos- 
phere. 

The fireplace was closed with a screen which was 
none other than the sign above mentioned, the paint 
weather-beaten and faded, but the head of the goat 
still distinct; and around the fireplace was a row 
of the old blue and white biblical Dutch tiles, the 
clouds looking like feather-beds, and the angels 
before Abraham’s tent, like very solid human folk 
with duck’s wings. Above the mantel hung a small 
portrait in oil, the treasure of the room to Kate, 
for it was none other than the portrait of her an- 
cestor, Colonel Wilcox, who was one of Washing- 
ton’s aides-de-camp; and in the secret drawer of 
that oaken chest was a small book in manuscript, 
a portion of his diary, the paper yellow and ink 
‘faded, but possessing an indescribable attraction 
for his fair descendant. There was one entry in it 


over which she often lingered with a pleased and 
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almost incredulous interest. It was where he wrote 
of being at a tavern in Lower New York, with Ham- 
ilton and Greene and Washington, where, wrote he, 
“we frolicked like so many boys!” Kate, having 
been a diligent student of United States history, 
and duly impressed in her early years with the 
famous “hatchet ” story, could hardly credit the 
Statement that Washington ever “ frolicked ;” but 
there it always was, in white and black, or rather 
in pale brown and yellow. 

By the window, cosily near the Wakefield rocker, 
was a round table of that pattern so distracting 
to modern seekers after the antiques ; and to-day 
Kate was standing by it, looking at a little picture 
on an easel. It was a copy of that familiar pict- 
ure, Millais’ Huguenots, seen everywhere, but never 
seeming commonplace. 

“Tam afraid I should have done exactly the 
same thing,” she said to herself aloud, thinking of 
that young girl and of the many other young girls 
who lived in that troublous age. “ How could she 
help it ! it was dreadful! it seems such a little thing 


to have worn that badge, too. It could have done 
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no one any harm; and what a heartbreak it would 
have saved! The brave, brave fellow! of course 
he was murdered — and what became of her?” 

“Her!” said a merry voice at the door. ‘“ Of 
whom are you dreaming now, Katy? . O— isn’t it 
pretty! What is it all aboutanyway? I don’t be- 
lieve I know. Broken his arm, eh?” 

While Kate explained her new picture her friend 
listened lightly, flitting from window to window, 
and alighting first on one chair and then on an- 
other like a restless bird; and with her bright, 
glancing eyes, and tip-tilted nose, and a way she 
had of tipping her head first on one side and then 
on the other, she bore not a little resemblance to 
a wren, busy in mischievous search over the bark 
of a tree. ‘This was Louise Allen, one of Kate’s 
early playmates and cronies. 

‘Well, I don’t appreciate it one bit, Katy,” she 
twittered. ‘I’m not of the heroic kind. But with 
you it’s different. Heredity — that’s what they call 
it, isn’t it? Your ancestors were Revolutionary. 
But, I say, those verses of yours were just lovely! 


Edes said you were quite a Sappho, though who he 
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or she is I’m sureI don’t know. He cornered me so 
I could not get away and then stood and talked no 
end of hazy stuff about poetry. If one year in col 
lege makes such a goose of that boy, what will four 
do?” with which arithmetical proposition, Louise 
paused for breath, and lit on another chair. 

Her stay was brief; and after her departure, 
Kate fell into a brown study. She rocked to and 
fro in the cosey Wakefield, absently pulling the 
apple blossoms at the window and scattering their 
pink petals over the brown floor. She was busy 
with the same depressing thoughts which had occu- 
| pied her all the morning, and which the Huguenot 
Lovers did not tend to lighten. 

The previous evening had been a club evening ; 
Kate was a member of a club of about a dozen 
who met weekly for the purpose of reading and 
having a good time generally, though to their credit 
be it said they never lost sight of the primal object 
of the club —reading. After asomewhat prolonged 
chapter from the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and 
the recitations of “ An Oysterman,” and “ After the 


_ Fire” by two of their number, they had indulged 


- 
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in Crambo. The questions and words had been 
drawn, and five minutes allowed in which to write © 
‘the replies. Then had ensued the usual cudgel- 
ing of brains for ideas, thoughtful gnawing of 
pencil-ends, despairing whispers to the next neigh- 
bor for a rhyme, rapid writing on the part of a few 
adepts in rhyming — all brought to an instantane- 
ous conclusion by a rap from the president, when 
everybody stopped at once, though in the middle 
of a word. 

It does not serve the purpose of this story to 
give the dozen or more “ poems,” which had been 
read by the president, received with tumultuous ap- 
plause, and the authorship instantly fixed. Two 


or three will suffce: 
Shall we take the “ long path? ” — Rose. 


Don’t gush, my blessing, whatsoe’er you do. 
Good-by! I’m prickly as a sweet wild rose! 
Take the long path? No, thank you. Scrambling ways 


I like. And you? O follow your snub nose! 


“ That’s mine! Iconfess it!” Bel Cunningham 


had said to Louise. “I couldn’t think of a thing 
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that rhymed with ‘rose ’ but ‘ nose,’ and certainly 
they seem to go together by a sort of natural se- 
lection as it were— made for each other; and 
then I knew it was Jack’s question, and if he 
should follow his nose he would go straight up 
through the ceiling.” 


“QO hush!’ Louise had said. . Let’s listen.”’ 


What do you think of Nihilism ?— Pots and ket- 


tles. 


What do I think of Nihilism?  Blest if I know! 
Here’s a jolly go! 
Pots and kettles are black. Iihilism is blacker. 


If I were a Russian Czar, I’d give it a whacker! 


A shout had greeted this remarkable effusion, 
and every finger was pointed at Jack. 

“QO come now, don’t be too hard on a fellow! ” 
Jack had rejoined. “I’ve heard it said that Ten- 
nyson polishes up a line a half hundred times, and 
what can you expect of me in five minutes! Give 
me time and I'l] surprise you!” 

“QO, yes,” Bel had gayly replied, “it’s like Charles 
Lamb, when Wordsworth said he could write like 
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Shakespeare if he’d a mind to. ‘ Exactly,’ said 
Lamb. ‘ That’s all that’s wanting —the mind !’” 

Then there had been a rap and a call of “si- 
lence” from the president. 

“ This,” he had said, drawing out another paper, ~ 
“is the last.” Everybody knowing it was hers, all 
whispers and gigeglings had ceased, and the club 
had listened attentively, for, as she knew, she had 
a reputation for the excellence of her verses in 


Crambo. 
What is your favorite season ?— Bees. 


Merry and sweet the spring-tide days 
When you and I go Maying - 
Down through the orchard’s fragrant bloom 


Among the blossoms straying. 


We loiter in that narrow path, 
Beside the moss-grown wall ; 
While to his listening mate the thrush 


Sings his sweet madrigal. 


The brook flees, murmuring, through the grass 
With daisies overlaid. 
Since morn a-field, the busy bee 


Hums in the scented shade. 
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O yes, the glad spring time is ours! 
With birds, with bees, with flowers, 
We bloom and sing, we plan and build, 


And wait the summer showers. 


The reading of this had been followed by a 
rustle of applause, soft clappings of hands and 
exclamations of “ lovely,” “ sweet,” “ perfect,” ac- 
cording to the richness of the vocabularies of the 
speakers. 

It was the custom of theclub to have in readiness 
a pasteboard medal with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, to be presented to the author of the worst 
verses, which was always awarded by acclamation ; 
and this evening Jack had been declared to have 
won it, without a dissenting voice. 

The medal had been enriched on this occasion 
by a pencil sketch drawn by Bee, the caricaturist 
of the club, of a youth perishing on a mountain-top 
under a pile of manuscripts, encircled by the well- 
worn motto “ Excelsior.” 

The award for the finest verses was not a fixed 
one; it had varied according to the taste of the 


entertainer of the club of the evening; and Bessie 
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Hart with whom they met that evening had picked 
the sole japonica from her tiny conservatory and, 
twined about with sprays of ivy, it had awaited its 
fortunate winner. Doctor Hart who had quietly 
entered the room while the verses were being read, 
and with whom Kate was a great favorite, himself 
had taken: the japonica from the vase and’ pre- 
sented it with a few kind and appreciative words. 

. Reversing your thought, Jack,” Bel had said 
ina low tone: “ If Kate can write such verses as 
that in five minutes, what couldn’t she do by put- 
ting her mind to it?” 

Now Kate, sitting in her Wakefield rocker by 
the blossoming window, knew very well that those 
verses were not written in five minutes. They had 
been carefully elaborated, with many others that 
were in safe keeping in the secret drawer of the 
oaken chest, whose secret was known to her mother 
and one other only. Her mother, whose only 
child she was, had encouraged her poetical efforts, 
but always wisely, advising careful work and wait- 
ing. 

“Tt is not necessary to publish all our little per- 
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sonal achievements, even to one’s best friends,”’ 
She had said. 

The using of those verses at the club was en- 
tirely unpremeditated. But the question and word, 
so suited to them, was such a temptation! and 
Kate had yielded. And now she was suffering 
bitter shame as she reflected upon her weakness. 

I have not told you much about Kate yet. How 
does she look? Despite her Scotch name, she is 
of Huguenot descent and bears on her face that 
impress. A brunette skin of the most exquisite 
clearness, soft black eyes full of sweetness and 
candor, a head a little over weighty perhaps, for 
the slender neck, but of admirable proportions, a 
serious mouth with brilliant carnation lips, and a 
mass of curling black hair framing this piquant 
face —that’s Kate! She is usually pale, but now 
her cheek is flushed and fire burns in her eyes. 

‘“‘T hate myself when I think of it,” she said 
aloud, rising from her chair and pacing upand down 
the room. And then she stopped and looked at 
the Huguenot Lovers. 


“Ves, it was a little thing —a little thing. But 
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how much was wrapped up in it! Integrity — 
loyalty —truth! O Kate, Kate Douglas, you 
shame your name and your ancestry! To think 
that for so paltry a triumph I could act a lie — for 
it 2s a lie and I will give it its right name.” 

Do you think she was making too much of this? 
Kate’s sensitive conscience did not tell her that. 
Once, in a conversation with her mother, for this 
mother and daughter were the dearest of friends, 
“the most intimate friends,” as Kate often said, 
she had wondered why it was that girls were often 
untruthful. 

“Are they?” asked her mother. 

“QO, they don’t tell ltes exactly, outright,” Kate 
had replied. ‘ But they have such little deceptions. 
I think half the time it’s because we are such cow- 
ards, or that we don’t love truth for truth’s sake. 
Isn’t that it, mamsey dear? When people advise 
boys, they say, ‘Be manly ! be brave! be truthful!’ 
Now why don’t they say, ‘ Gzrls, be womanly! be 
brave! be truthful!’ No, they say ‘ Be gentle! be 
pleasing!’ I think it’s Aatefuv/7, mamsey, to be told 


to be pleasing! Don’t you?” 
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‘Don’t you like to please, dear?” asked mam- 
sey smiling. 

‘Why, yes, of course. But if one is brave and 
truthful, oughtn’t one to please ? ” 

“Yes, darling, to please those whose admiration is 
of value. And you are right, Kate, truth and cou- 
rage lie at the foundation of all character— women’s 
or men’s. Have I not told you that before?” 

‘Often and often, mamsey dearest. And I will 
be brave if I die for it! I am physically brave. I 
could have barred the door with my arm like the 
other Catherine Douglas and never flinched from 
the pain. O yes, I do not care for physical dan- 
ger. When the wild cow chased me I wasn’t a bit 
afraid. Nor when the boat capsized and we came 
so near drowning. O no, I’m not cowardly that 
way. And I’m generally truthful. I made a 
mortal enemy, you know, of Miss Smith, when she 
asked me how old I thought she was, and I said 
forty. She asked me, you know, and I thought 
I must tell the truth. But it is in other things. 
When cousin Harry sneered at Mary Wilton, be- 


cause she said something about wine-drinking — O, 
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it was dreadful hard for me to say I thought as 
she did; I couldn’t bear to think that Harry should 
sneer at me, you know. I was sorely tempted 
to hide my colors, but wasn’t I glad I didn’t! for 
Harry looked at me in such a way and said ‘ Do 
you think so, Kate?’ and then he said, ‘ If you do, 
I’ll never touch a drop.’ But O, mamsey, it’s in 
me yet!” and Kate sighed. 

But mamsey was hopeful. ‘“ Eternal vigilance is 
the price of everything good,” she said cheeringly. 

“But here I am again!” Kate was saying this 
morning. “What did tempt me to do the mean 
thing! Iwanted to please. It was vanity. Sheer 
vanity; just to display what I thought my little 
paltry gift. Well, I know what I will do. ll 
strangle this serpent! Courage — courage, Kate 
Douglas!” 

She stopped in her. walk, before the portrait of 
her renowned ancestor, who looked benignly down 
upon her from out his ancient wig, and queue, and 
ruffles. There was a curious likeness between the 
two, and she nodded to him confidentially, as she 
half whispered, “ Yes, I’ll do it! That’s one of 
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my battles, and I’l] win as you won through the 
bitterness of Valley Forge and the triumph of 
Yorktown! Ihave thought oz, too.” 

The Roundabout Club —that was its name — 
held its next meeting with Kate in Squire Douglas’ 
parlor. This was one of those old-fashioned square 
rooms, upon which modern estheticism has found 
it difficult to improve, at least in the direction of 
comfort. There were four windows with broad 
window seats, the cosiest of places for a téte-a-téte, 
perfect snuggeries for a reader and his book, half- 
shrouded as they were with ample draperies. 

It was one of the evenings when nothing definite 
had been fixed upon to read. The club had one 
such, occasionally, when the reading was left to 
chance. If any one had a favorite poem, story, or 
essay, then was the time to bring it forward. Some- 
times a subject of public interest occupied the 
evening ; the Chinese Question, for instance, when 
portions of the speeches pro and con, in Congress 
were read; or the Egyptian Question, or the dan- 
gers that threatened the French Republic. 


Now the extremely modern fashion, of an entire 
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social separation of young and old, did not yet ob- 
tain in this town remote from great centres, and 
the host and hostess, in whose house the club met, 
were always expected to receive, and to be present 


during the evening. So it was in the presence of 
her father and mother, that Kate arose, and said 


somewhat tremulously, that she had something to 
say before the club entered upon the business of the 
evening. She had made ready a little set speech, 
thinking it might make the effort easier ; but some- 
how it slipped away out of reach and she plunged 
in medias res, in a somewhat blunt manner. 

‘Those verses the other night,” said she, “ those 
verses in Crambo, were not written in five min- 
utes, though I let you think they were. I wrote 
them a long time ago. I have no excuse for hav- 
ing done such a thing. I ask the pardon of the 
club.” 

Her pale cheeks were very red now, and her 
mother, upon the back of whose chair she leaned, 
put up her hand, and unclasped the slender fin- 
gers that gripped with an almost painful tension 


the chair back, and patted them softly. 
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There was a moment of silence; this was broken 
by Jack who had a great horror of melodrama, and 
who foresaw, or fancied he foresaw, a scene. 

“Good for you, Katy!” he cried out; “you’re a 
brick! I forgive you my fractional part.” And 
then in a low voice to Bel: “She’s the bravest 
girl I know. It takes courage to do a thing like 
that.” 

“Courage!” said Bel scornfully. “I should 
think so! You boys think you have all the cou- 
rage. Much you know about it.” And off went 
Bel in a huff, leaving Jack bewildered, with a sense 
of having committed some blunder —he did not 
know what. 

A little later they came together in that one of 
the deep window seats which had an outlook ave 
the lawn. ‘Confession is good for the soul,” said 
Bel then, “and it seems to be the order of the 
day and I'll ’fess, too, Jack. I was mean enough 
to feel jealous of Katy when you praised her just 
now. She zs asplendid girl —I wish I was half as 
good,” she added regretfully. 


“T don’t,” replied Jack emphatically. ‘“ Because 
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if you were, you wouldn't be Bel Cunningham,” 
which was rather of a double-edged compliment, 
though Jack didn’t see it, notwithstanding Bel 
laughed outright, with an “O Jack, Jack! you are 
incorrigibly honest !”’ 

Kate was moving about among her guests and 
now stopped to speak with cousin Harry near the 
window, where Bel and Jack were behind the cur- 
tains. 

“That was just like you, my ‘Kate Barlass,’” 
said Harry. ‘‘I knew you'd do it.” 

“ Knew I’d do it!” said Kate with an accent of 
astonishment. And then it all flashed upon her 
in a moment! Of course cousin Harry knew all 
about those verses. He was the one other who 
knew the secret of the secret drawer, and he 
turned over her portfolio of verses when he liked. 
She thought with dismay, “Oh, oh, if I had not 
confessed it!” She remembered now that on that 
night he was the only member of the cub who did 
not congratulate her on the beauty of her verses. 


9 


“O cousin Harry,” she said, “what must you 


have thought of me! ” 
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“Thought of you! only what is good, I trust, 
as I always do —you always do right at last, you 
were sure to do it this time too.” 

“And who is Kate Barlass any way?” asked 
_Bel saucily, popping her head out at them from 
behind the curtains. 

“ Ah! you don’t know?” said Kate with burning 
cheeks, but as quietly as she could. ‘‘ Well, I didn’t, 
till Harry gave me the ballad.” 

“Now this is what I call providential,” cried 
Bel, “you have that ballad, did you say? Then 
why not have it read this evening. Nobody has 
brought anything. That’s a felicitous idea, I take 
it, and what is more, it’s my own.” ° 

And so cousin Harry opened the book and read 
aloud Dante Rossetti’s beautiful ballad of “The 
King’s Tragedy,” wherein Catherine Douglas tells 


the story how 


—— the rush was heard on the stair, 
And “ God, what help?” was our cry. 
And was I frenzied or was I bold? 
I looked at each empty stanchion-hold 
And no bar but my arm had I! 
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Like iron felt my arm as through 
The staple I made it pass :— 
Alack it was flesh and bone — no more! 
’Twas Catherine Douglas sprang to the door 
But I fell back — Kate Barlass. 


Tradition says that Catherine Douglas, in honor of her heroic act when 
she barred the door with her arm against the murderers of James the 
First of Scots, received popularly the name of ‘‘ Bar-lass.’? This name 
remains to her descendants, the Barlas family, in Scotland, who bear for 
their crest a broken arm. 


KATE OXFORD'S ONE 
TALENT. 


|" ever Kate Oxford had a pleasant time in her 

uncle’s house, it was when artists dined there 
and talked after dinner upon art and artists gener- 
ally. 

She had never enjoyed herself quite so much as 
she did on the occasion when Mr. Frear dropped 
in informally one day just after he arrived in New- 
port that summer that he had begun to make him- 
self famous by his decorations of church and house 
interiors. It was a beautiful day in late June, and 
the Oxford villa just off Bellevue avenue was a 
charming place for an artist to hold forth in, com- 
manding, as it did from the piazza, a sweeping 
view of the ocean on one side, and all sorts of Nor- 
manand Queen Anne structures, with acres of green 


lawn on the other. When the party left the dining 
135 
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room that day and went out on this piazza, Kate 
took care to get quite near Mr. Frear that she might 
not lose any of his talk. Her cousin Tony came 
and seated himself astride of the piazza railing, 
just at her back, biding his time to entice Kate 
away for a tennis game before it got too late. 
Tony was twelve and Kate was over seventeen, but 
they were close friends and companions. Tony 
declared that Kate was one of the best fellows he 
ever saw, and Kate showed her appreciation of this 
compliment by generally preferring the society of 
her young cousin to that of any of the elder ones. 

There seemed to be no end of Oxfords, big and 
little. Kate was the only stray sheep of the family, 
her father, Mr. Tom Oxford, dying when she was a 
baby, and her mother following six years after. It 
was then that she was taken into her uncle John’s 
family; and aunt Sophy always thought she was 
cared for exactly like one of her own children. 
But it was very certain that none of her own chil- 
dren were made so useful as Kate — perhaps they 
hadn’t the knack of being useful. Everybody had 


always said that Kate was such a handy little 
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thing — ‘“* Handy and sweet tempered.” Such peo- 
ple are always called upon to serve others, and 
they generally give their service willingly. Kate 
did; but she sometimes used to think as she grew 
older, that the little parlor-maid had more time than — 
she for her own special tastes and pleasures. I 
was, ‘ Kate, won’t you do this,’ and ‘ Kate, won’t you 
come here,’ and ‘ Kate, won’t you go there,’ just as 
to-night when she wanted to listen to Mr. Frear for 
her own pleasure, it was Tony who was whispering 
at her back : 

“Come, Kate, give these old duffers the slip and 
come out and have a tennis game with me.” 

But Kate once in a while had herown way. She 
had it now, and turned a deaf ear to Tony’s teas- 
ing, while Mr. Frear talked. He had been answer- 
ing various questions by interesting descriptive 
explanations, when some one— another guest — 
suddenly asked rather tactlessly: 

‘“‘Have you given up your — other painting ?” 

The artist flushed a little, then laughed and 
answered : 


“T hope not. But the community seemed to ap- 
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preciate my decorative art better than my portraits, 
By and by I hope to be able to please myself, and ” 
— laughing again—“ paint perhaps inferior por- 
traits instead of superior friezes and dados and 
panels.” 

“Well, for my part,” said the tactless gentleman 
who had just spoken, “I'd rather have a first-rate 
photograph so far as likeness goes, than a portrait 
painted by.the best artist that ever lived.” 

A perfect hubbub of horrified “ oh’s ” and “ ah’s”’ 
and other and stronger protests arose. When the 
Babel subsided, the artist astonished everybody by 
saying : 

“T understand perfectly what you mean; a fine 
photograph is a great thing —it’s nature and art 
together; but the painted portrait is, when done by 
a thorough artist, a more human work — the photo- 
graph can only catch one fleeting expression. If 
the artist understands his subject thoroughly, is in 
sympathy with the subject, he can bring out a dozen 
expressions almost — as he is capable of handling 
his work — in one portrait. All the great portraits 


show that. William Hunt’s best work always did.” 
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There was a general assent to this, and presently, 
in the course of the talk, the artist generously spoke 
up again for the art of photography. It was an im- 
mense discovery, but the difficulty was in finding 
skilful and artistic workers in it. ‘“‘ Because it is so 
largely mechanical,” he finished, “everybody thinks 
he can dabble in it and make a livelihood by it.” 

Tony, at the word photographs, pricked up his 
ears. As Mr. Frear ceased speaking, the boy wrig- 
_gled down from the piazza-railing, and came round 
to the front. 

“T say,” he began, “‘ Kate can take splendid pho- 
tographs. She’s taken me and Essie and Frank 
and the Macdonald children, and Beppo and Fritz 
the dogs. I'll show ’em to you.” 

“Tony!” cried Kate. But Tony was up stairs 
and out of hearing, and before she knew how to ex- 
cuse herself to go in search of him he was back 
again displaying her work to Mr. Frear. 

“You mustn’t bore Mr. Frear like that,” broke 
out Kate, scarlet and shy, and glancing apprehen- 
sively at her aunt. 


But Mr. Frear was turning over the pictures. 
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‘Did you do these, Miss Kate?” he presently 
asked. Kate shyly assured him that she did. 

He continued turning over the collection, twenty 
or more in all, including the Macdonalds and their 
dogs. 

Mrs. Oxford lifted her eyebrows at Kate, and 
shook her head with a little smile that said as plainly 
as words could: ‘‘ You see how odd and unladylike 
other people beside myself consider this amuse- 
ment for a girl.” “ Kate is never fit to go to a party 
with her fingers all stained up with these horrid 
chemicals,” she had said only yesterday to her 
friend, Mrs. Ellerton. 

At that very moment there were three little brown 
spots on Kate’s white forefinger. Mrs. Oxford saw 
them and sighed. It was just at that instant that 
Mr. Frear took up the last of the photographs — it 
was the likeness of Jimmy Macdonald and his sister 
upon one card. 

“Who taught you to do your work so well, Miss 
Kate?” he inquired. Kate stared asif she doubted 
her ears. 


“*T—no one taught me, but when I was in Bos- 
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ton last winter, visiting my cousins, I used to go with 
my cousin Jack to Mr. Bond’s studio a good deal. 
Jack was learning photography. He was going out 
to South America and he wanted to perfect himself 
in photography for use and for amusement too. I 
used to help Jack.” 

“Well, you had a very good teacher if you had 
Bond. Bond is a genius in his way.” 

“Then I read Wilson’s book on photography, 
and some French books Jack got.” 

“And Jack gave her a camera and a whole kit 
just like his, before he went off,” put in Tony. 

‘You’ve done very well, Miss Kate, very. You’ve 
got Bond’s method and something else that must 
be yourown. Who taught you now to place a sub- 
ject in that half light?” And Mr. Frear held up 
the picture of Jimmy Macdonald. Kate forgot her 
shyness, forgot her aunt’s disapproval of her unlady- 
like employment, forgot the brown spots on her 
finger, in Mr. Frear’s interest ; and coming forward 
she began to explain her processes with unaffected 
enthusiasm. At the end of her explanations, Mr. 


Frear remarked, laughingly: 
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“Tt’s a great pity you are not a young man with 
your living to earn. If you were, you would soon 
be on the high road to fortune with this ability to 
study a subject, and to place it in the best light, 
and then to use chemicals and paper in a way to 
produce such artistic results.” 

Mrs. Oxford now came up with an anxiety that 
was almost comical, and begged Mr. Frear not to 
encourage Kate in “that dirty work.” “It might 
do for a boy, but for a girl— why, just look at her 
hands— look at those spots, and that is nothing — 
nothing to what I have seen!” 

“O well, she would get over that. There used 
to be a French woman in Paris who took the most 
remarkable photographs. She directed every de- 
tail with every individual picture, but she never put 
her hand to anything personally, except to place a 
sitter. I remember she had very beautiful hands 
and she was the best-dressed woman in Paris. 
When Miss Kate goes into the business regularly 
she will no doubt have her assistants, and be as 
fine as Madame Volmar.” 


“Goes into the business regularly! Why, I 
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should think it was bad enough to have a young 
mai of social position choose that employment — 
an employment any uneducated person can choose 
— that they do choose constantly.” 

Mrs. Oxford could never take a joke. But her 
words made Mr. Frear drop his joke, and take up 
again for the skilled photographer — that skill and 
taste that amounts almost to genius, and which 
requires brains and study to carry out. He in- 
stanced Mrs. Cameron of London with her won- 
derful Rembrandt photographs. 

As he was speaking, a long musical note, strong 
and jubilant, rang over the lawn to them; and the 
next moment came in view, a Four-in-hand driven 
by Frank Oxford, the eldest son of the Oxfords, 
and from the top, gayly-attired, looked down a 
tribe of Oxford cousins and their friends. The 
photograph talk stopped, as this load of fashion- 
able young people drew up at the door. Mrs. 
Oxford went forward beaming with pride and 
a merry conversation went on between the party 
on the piazza and the party on the coach. 


But Kate sat dumb, with a new look in her face. 
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She was 7” and not of this great gay money-spend- 
ing world. All the Oxfords and their friends were 
full of accomplishments — they could sing, play 
on all sorts of instruments, dance and talk with 
grace and ease “upon any subject” as Mrs. 
Oxford admiringly said. Kate could do none of 
these things. Quiet, and shy to express her 
thoughts she had never much to say beside these 
glib-voiced relatives, though she read some of the 
best books with growing appreciation. All the 
relatives meant to be kind to Kate, but she was 
always a little left out, for she did not apparently 
care for the things that they did. “She was such 


9 


a domestic little thing, was their explanatory 
remark about her as they saw her fall into the 
ways of usefulness in aunt Sophy’s household. 
‘“‘Kate’s mother was an Oxford cousin, but Kate 
isn’t a bit like her,” aunt Sophy declared. The 
Oxfords all had great taste in dress, but Kate 
never knew how to wear her clothes, she would 
often say, and the others would carelessly agree. 
Perhaps none of them for one moment thought 


that things might have been different if Kate had 
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had the liberty and range of a fortune, as her 
mother had once had, to choose what suited her, 
and fling aside what didn’t. But shy and sensitive 
she accepted the made-over dresses, and all the 
rest of the bestowals that came her penniless way, 
with what grace she could, feeling that everybody 
meant to be kind, yet with a vague sort of knowl- 
edge of their half-patronizing estimation of her. 

But sitting there now with Mr. Frear’s words 
running in her head, she does not heed their gay 
chatter much; for she is building an airy castle 
of her own — nota Castle of Indolence like theirs, 
but of brisk and busy Industry, which would raise 
a cry of horror from them if they could see it. 
Even as she builds this castle she has no real 
hopes of its ever becoming a reality; sometimes, 
however, when we seem the furthest, we are the 
nearest to the fulfilment of our dreams. 

It was in the summer of 1880 when Kate sat 
there upon that beautiful Newport piazza building 
this air castle when the Tally-ho! of the Four-in- 
hand was jubilantly blown by young Oxford — 


and when Mr. Frear laughingly whispered : 
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“You shall take my picture sometime, Miss 
Kate, and I will paint yours with three brown 
spots on your finger!” 

In the late autumn of that year one of the great 
business firms of New York failed. It was the 
firm of Oxford & Oxford. Frank Oxford had to 
jump down from his gilded coach and set himself 
to other business than blowing his Tally-ho horn, 
and all the party-plans and the party-dresses had 
to stop just where they were, for the Oxfords 
meant to pay their debts to the uttermost farthing 
if it were possible. The Newport villa and the 
great mansion on Murray Hill were sold, and 
“Uncle John” and his family moved down town 
into a little house in an unfashionable quarter. 
Kate worked like a Trojan to help settle the little 
house; then after it was all settled, she walked 
into the parlor one evening where her uncle and 
aunt were sitting and unfolded a plan to them. 
It was like a bombshell. 

“A photograph studio!” they exclaimed. 

““Mr. Bond says he is sure I will do well, and 


I can have a studio next to Mr. Frear’s.”’ 
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“Oh! you have planned everything then,” said 
uncle John rather sharply. 

“Ono; I only asked Mr. Bond and Mr. Frear, 
for I wanted to heip—lI can’t be a burden.” 

Mrs. Oxford began to bewail and lament. An 
Oxford, and an Oxford girl, taking photographs! 
Of course they shouldn’t allow it. If she wanted 
to help it must be at home she should understand. 

The color came and went in Kate’s face. She 
was usually slow to speak, to argue or explain, but 
now all at once her tongue was unloosed and she 
plead her cause with swift and clear emphasis. 
What she said was a revelation of herself, and all 
the sensitive needs and lacks in her past life with 
them. It wasn’t complaint or reproach — she did 
not know that she had anything to complain of — 
it was only simple entreaty ; but it revealed every- 
thing nevertheless. Mr. and Mrs. Oxford both 
_ saw many things they had not seen before, but it 
was Mr. Oxford who understood and respected 
Kate’s independent feeling and purposes, and he 
astonished his wife by what he said presently : 


“T think, Sophy, that our Kate can be trusted 
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to ¢ry her plan at least. I’m not sure but she is 
wiser than any of us.” 

“(A photograph studio!” repeated Mrs. Oxford; 
“if it was only some accomplishment like flower 
or china-painting or music-teaching.” 

“But I don’t know how to do any of these 
things, and I do know how to take photographs, 
it’s my one talent, and why shouldn’t I use it?” 

When Mrs. Oxford tried to answer this, her hus- 
band said rather sarcastically, “ Sophy, it doesn’t 
seem as if our children’s accomplishments will 
ever serve them as well as Kate’s one talent.” 
And Mrs. Oxford was silenced. 

1880. Four, five years ago. 

At the top of a high building in the great city of 
New York, where there are a number of artists, 
is Mr. Frear’s new studio. He has gone back to 
portrait painting. One day—it was a reception 
day with him—a group of people paused before 
the portrait of a young lady who was represented 
as looking down very seriously at the white fore- 
finger of her right hand, upon which was clearly 


perceptible — three brown spots. 
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“Who is this, Mr. Frear—a new Lady Mac- 
beth?” inquired an inquisitive lady. 

Mr. Frearsmiled. ‘That is the portrait of Miss 
Kate Oxford, and the three brown spots are the 
marks of her trade.” 

“What — the Miss Oxford who is so eccentric ~— 
who is said to take photographs so wonderfully ? ” 

“The very same,” and Mr. Frear turned to the 
light a large cabinet photograph of himself. 

“What! is “hat her work?” 

“That is her work.” 

There was a buzz of admiration and question. 
It really was a remarkable piece of work — didn’t 
Mr. Frear think so? Mr. Frear assured them that 
he did; and that he considered Miss Oxford a 
genius in her line. 

“‘ And they say her aunt, Mrs. John Oxford, felt 
so dreadfully about her going into this business, 
and that the whole family opposed it. It certainly 
ws very eccentric,” remarked the inquisitive lady. 

“Yes, but as things have turned out with the 
Oxfords, I cali it a very lucky eccentricity,” | 


remarked another. 
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“How? Why?” 

“Why? Well; Mr. John Oxford died a few 
months after their house went down, and the 
Oxfords have never been able to recover them- 
selves. Mr. John was the only business man of 
the family. They are all scattered and broken 
up — Frank, who used to drive his Four-in-hand, 
and lead the German, has gone out on a sheep 
ranch in South America with a cousin; another is 
clerk in an importing house on a small salary; the 
young ladies are doing high art embroidery and 
painting plaques and other little haphazard deco- 
rative holiday work. There’s a host of Oxfords 
who used to ride on the top wave of fashion, and 
were thought to be very brilliant and accomplished 
young people, but none of them seem to have 
been able to do much with their accomplishments. 
This cousin was always a quiet little mouse, but I 
shouldn’t be surprised if she should turn out the 
mainstay of the family.” 

“ But you have not told us the meaning of those 
three mysterious brown spots, Mr. Frear,” persisted 


the inquisitive lady. 
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“Those three brown spots are the birthmarks 
of Ingenuity, Industry, and Patience.” 

The inquisitive lady smiled back incredulously, 
and asked no more questions of Mr. Frear, but 
when she visited Miss Oxford’s studio a few days 
later, she looked with keen curious scrutiny at 
that young lady’s slim white hands, but she looked 
in vain for the three brown spots. Kate had 
become a thorough mistress of her art, and of the 
situation, and did not waste her chemicals in 
bungling blots anywhere. At this moment Mr. 
Frear thinks she bids fair to rival Madame Vol- 
mar, for people are getting to appreciate her work 
more and more, and it is becoming quite the thing 
in certain circles to have “an Oxford portrait.” 
Aunt Sophy has ceased to lament “that dreadful 
photograph business”; how can she when from 
the results of it, her dear Tony is reaping the 
benefit of his college education? And the Oxford 
girls — well, they laugh a little, and they sigh a 
little, as they generously admit that Kate’s well- 
worked talent had served the Oxford family better 


than their dainty holiday accomplishments. 
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OC THATCHER stood by the kitchen window, 

thinking about the letter that had come that 
day from her brother Billy. He was working with 
their father in the “ Big Woods,” a hundred miles 
away from this prairie home. Letters had always 
been Billy’s abomination, and it naturally caused a 
sensation when one appeared, addressed in his unique, 
if not beautiful, handwriting. But whatever you might 
think of the chirography, the “matter” of this letter 
was not to be sniffed at. At least Doc thought so; 
and she knew almost by heart his description of the 
glorious woods in the early morning, hung all over 
with that wonderful feathery Minnesota frost, with 
rainbow-lights wavering through and through the 
radiant whiteness everywhere, sometimes tangled in 


a great, shimmering bunch, sometimes falling in a 
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long, soft sweep across an open space, like an angel’s 
wing, while from the rising sun went up a distinct 
tower of golden light. The frost in the trees looked 
just like the long, dangling moss in Mississippi for- 
ests, that Aunt Katy had read to them about; only 
this frost-moss was white, and full of gleaming and 
rosy light. And then those wood-choppers, with their 
helmet caps, and immense mittens, and stout belts, 
and big warm “ packs ” on their feet, marching out in 
a long line, with axes gleaming over their shoulders, 
and beard and eyebrows hoary with frost! Best of 
all was that magnificent Minnesota ax-chorus, when 
the chopping began. 

You could tell by the different whacks just what 
sort of a tree was struck, elm, or maple, or hickory, 
and “ring! ring! ring!” went the chime of the steel 
resounding in regular rhyme and rhythm. 

Billy helped to cook at the boarding-house, which 
was a huge shanty with a log roof, in the middle of 
the woods. And if anybody wanted something good 
to eat, let him come up there and get some of their 
beans when they had a grand kettle of them roasted 
in ashes over night, and seasoned with a piece of good 
pork. That was a truly royal dish, in Billy’s opinion. 
But the wages were very small, and no money had yet 
been paid —at least Billy said nothing about having 
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received any, —and it made Doc feel rather gloomy, 
though the letter was so bright, to think of the long 
cold days ahead, and the storms, and Murray almost 
barefoot, and the flour-chest nearly empty. Worrying 
over these things had sent their mother to bed with 
the headache, Doc knew, and she resolved to keep 
her own blue thoughts to herself, as she stood by the 
kitchen window, looking out at the night. 

.The very sight of the sky, with the golden moon 
hanging in that clear space, and the great earth lying 
under it, softly radiant with frost, was enough to make 
one breathe freer. It was such a delight to look at 
the outlines of things in that pure atmosphere. The 
clean, dark, wavy line of the prairie was restful to see 
against the low, western sky. The brown stacks, and 
hay-thatched stable roofs near at hand loomed up 
with clear contour and fresh color ; and away across 
the lake, the windmill and the little station-house by 
the lonely rail-road stood out distinctly against the 
starry blue. . 

Dorcas was this little girl’s name, but nobody ever 
thought of calling her Dollie or Dottie, or anything 
soft and pretty. Even when ‘she was a mite of a 
baby, people used to smile queerly when they turned 
aside the little white cradle-blankets, and saw such a 
sturdy, square red face, with unblinking gray eyes, 
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and bristly little head of black hair. In those days 
some waggish uncle had dubbed her “Doc,” and 
“Doc” she had been ever since. Somehow the funny 
little name just suited her, such a busy little cook-and- 
bottle-washer as she had always been, —such a real 
little hen-wife and cat-mistress and busy-body. 

When she used to make visits at Grandmother 
Dingle’s, in the far-away home State, there were never 
any goose-pickings, no cider-boilings, or marmalade- 
makings, or carpet weavings, in which she didn’t 
“‘assist,”’ as the French would say, even if her fingers 
weren’t really poked in. I am sorry to say that Doc 
never was “ fond of her book ;”’ that is, of any book 
except the almanac, of which she was quite fond, and 
her mother’s old “ Cooking Receipts,” and the Bible. 
She really loved the Bible, but, I am afraid, only as a 
sort of Wonder-book, the wars of the kings and the 
mysterious poetry of the old prophets being her espe- 
cial favorites. 

The Thatchers had eas been a home-sick family 
till they came up here to this great blustering north- 
land,—for “A Home,” you know. They never 
before really had one of their own. They never 
longed for a grand one. I think they had taken a 
delight in longing fora humble one. But it was to be 
steadfast as the eternal hills, with a fire-place, and a 
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garret chamber where the children could lie snug and 
warm, listening to the rain-music on the roof at night. 
Who ever likes to hear the rain on any roof but his own, 
I wonder? Just fancy how you would like to have all 
your gray old trumpery carried through the streets 
every six months, on the very same old dray, till peo- 
ple knew by heart the very chink of the boiler-ful of 
tin things, and the very tint of the old red bureau that 
used to be your grandmother’s! It had come to such 
a pass that Doc’s cheeks would burn under her sun- 
bonnet, as she and Murray and Jim carried along the 
little old oil-painting, and the best lamp, and the little 
curly corner what-not, just to show people that they 
had something bright and pretty as other people’s 
things. And we can believe, when they had taken 
that last grand final Move, and stopped one day away 
out there in the silence, Doc drew some huge breaths 
of delight, and doubled her little solid fists just to 
feel the strength in them, and thought, rapturously, 
how one could run, and run, and run here, and go 
bare-headed, and feel the wind in one’s hair, and play 
dress parade with the boys, and build fires out-doors. 

There were only three sides and part of the floor 
built to the house when Doc and her mother and the 
little boys got there. The roof had to be put on be- 
fore night. Doc scrambled up and helped put it on: 
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and with every stern little whack of the nails she said 
with energy, “There you go/ We'll make it “ght, 
We’ve come to sfay/” There wasn’t any garret to 
sleep in that night. They had beds made all over the 
ground floor, each one carefully tucked in at the edges, 
like an immense pie. The cracks in the rough “ sid- 
ing”? were not battened, and a huge wind and rain 
came up in the night, a real cyclone, and sent streams 
of water rippling down the narrow paths between 
those beds, while chests and bureaus and everything 
heavy had to be piled against the doors to keep them 
shut. There was very little tender poetry about the 
_ rain on the homestead roof that night, and oh! how 
the poor little un-braced house did quake! But, after 
all, nobody was discouraged, and Doc really enjoyed 
the uproar. Next morning the green earth lay fresh 
and sweet and still under the bluest sky in the world, 
and a leathery-looking old teamster, who stopped 
there a few moments to chat, remarked in a comfort- 
ing way that “nobody needn’t be scairt at a prairie 
blow. It kinder couldn’t c/utch nothin’, with such a 
wide sweep to it.” 

Doc loved that wind-mill. Golden sunsets shone 
fairer than ever behind it, and sometimes in gray 
evenings it seemed to blend so harmoniously into the 
dreary windiness of the scene, with its swiftly whirling 
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wheel, and its chilly clatter, clatter, borne far on the 
breeze. 

Some sounds, you know, do have a different expres- 
sion when carried fitfully to one’s ears in the midst of 
wild winds. Even a locomotive whistle ringing out 
suddenly on a windy night has a remote, unearthly, 
desolate sound. To-night Doc saw the evening train, 
bound for Sioux Falls and Yankton, glide along 
through the radiant distances, stop a moment as if for 
breath at the little station, and then go gleaming on, 
seeming to descend presently like some uncanny 
thing, into the earth. 

Then a white owl flew noiselessly upon the stable- 
roof, and sat there in the blue dusk, quite still and ) 
kingly, all muffled royally for the winter nights. 

‘‘T wish I were a white owl,” said Doc to herself. 
‘“‘ How delicious it must be out there in the cold, in 
the good air. Murray says there are musk-rat houses 
down by the lake —hundreds. I wish Billy would 
send me some traps. I could catch enough rats to 
buy shoes for Murray. He'll freeze his other toes 
next, because of course he can’t just sit still in the 
house. And mother’s shoulders ache so —she ought 
to have flannel. And oh dear! how I would love to 
mix up a real cake once more, a regular six-pounder, 
to put in the cellar! Seems to me father and Billy 
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might — but no, I s’pose I’d better not say that. How 
could you deg to think such things, Doc Thatcher? 
I believe I’ll take Billy’s old skates, and go down to 
the lake and skate awhile, just to compose my feel- 
ings. Mother’ll not care. It’s a clear night, and 
cold, and I know it will not storm. I wish those 
Petersons would quit spearing fish on my skating- 
field!” 

She tied her mother’s thickest shawl on crosswise 
over her breast, drew some old woolen stockings over 
her arms, put on Murray’s hideous leather “ blizzard 
cap,” and, closing the door softly behind her, swung 
her skates jubilantly as she ran down to the lake. 
A great crack in the ice stretched across her “ skat- 
ing-field,” through which the water ran blue and deep. 
Beyond it there was a network of them, and a num- 
ber of dangerous holes, among which she never ven- 
tured except in broad daylight. Billy’s boat lay on 
the shore frozen to the ground, with the oars lying 
loose at its side. It looked desolate as empty piazza 
chairs do in winter. 

Doc thought she would go up to the end of the 
lake, and find the musk-rat houses, first. It was quite 
a long distance, and the ice was rough, and although 
all in a glow when she reached the place, she did not 
feel quite so blithe as she did at starting. Not that 
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she was at all afraid of the silence, or the dusk, or of 
anything unusual or unlooked for, or of the wide, 
empty earth around her. There were not “hun. 
dreds” of musk-rat houses, but only five or six, and 
she felt cross and disappointed, and discouraged about 
getting the new shoes, and the flannel, and the pound- 
cake. 

A grayness had come upon the night, too. Sprawl- 
ing clouds went stretching across the sky, the wind 
was rising, and there was a storm-ring hung around 
the moon. But Doc sat down among the reeds by the 
shore, and quickly buckled on her skates again, think- 
ing: | 

‘*T’ll skate across to the poor old boat and tell it 
good-night, and then go home and go to bed, and get 
up early in the morning, and tramp over this whole 
prairie till I do find a settlement of ’em.” 

It was grand to skate in that wind. All you had to 
do was to s¢art yourself, and hold out your arms with 
the shawl hanging over them like wings, and away you 
flew, without more consciousness of your /ee¢ than a 
bird in the air. Doc stopped by the lonely old boat 
to give it a few friendly thumps, then sat down upon 
it, beginning to unbuckle her skates, ‘I should like 
to skate down along the crack,” she thought. “ but I 
know it isn’t safe. If I catch plenty of rats I'll buy 
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some new stuff for partitions. It isn’t like a Home to 
have paper pa’titions in it. Makes me feel creepy all 
over. I hate those paper walls, if they @ make the 
house warmer. I shouldn’t wonder this minute if 
Murray had got to dreaming and poked his elbow 
through into the milk on the pantry shelf. And how 
it looks! With holes, and strips hanging down every- 
where |” 

Suddenly a long, wavering cry sounded in the 
darkness, from that dangerous labyrinth of holes and 
cracks. 

“Owls,” said Doc, listening. 

Then somebody called “‘ Help! help!” in plainly- 
repeated words, and her next exclamation was, 
“* Somebody IN \” 

You have seen that Doc’s genius, if she had any, 
was for “doing and seeing.” It was also for think- 
ing straight to the mark. Those old skates were 
buckled on with eager fingers, the shawl tightened 
around her waist, and the ends tucked in to leave her 
arms perfectly free, and, seizing one of the oars 
which lay by the boat, she dragged it after her as she 
skated sturdily up to the crack at the spot where she 
knew it was narrowest, threw it across, and then 
jumped after. That was really not a great thing to 
do. She and Murray had jumped across this place 
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with their skates on, a number of times in the clear 
daylight, just for the fun of the thing. 

The real danger lay beyond, and Doc fully under- 
stood what she was trying to do. A sudden warm 
and loving thought of those at home, and of her 
father and Billy, filled her heart like an unconscious 
good-by, in the presence of what might happen, with 
a strange, quick consciousness of God being real and 
near and loving. He had never seemed real to Doc 
before. 

Still the calls came, and something in their tone 
made her stop, once, and hold her breath. But she 
went on in a moment, and shouted cheerily, “ I’ll be 
there in a minute! ” 

And at last she came to a white face, just showing 
above the water, and two mittened hands, clinging 
desperately to the thick, round sides of the ice. 

Doc knew that face! 

“You take this oar, Billy Thatcher,” said she, with 
a strange little nervous laugh, “and you pull, and I'll 
pull.” 

I suppose the familiar face, and the laugh, and the 
matter-of-fact little words—as if they were only at 
home fixing some sort of an old trap, —helped Billy 
about as much as the stout oar held in Doc’s deter- 
mined hands. At any rate, he made one huge strug- 
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gle, and managed to climb out on the solid ice. He 
had on his skates, new ones, which had been too 
tempting to be carried home in his hand, although the 
station master had warned him well. 

“T shall love God as long as I live, Billy,” said 
Doc quite solemnly, then. 

But Billy was too cold to think much about thank- 
fulness. He only answered her shiveringly: “I 
thought you’d come, you blessed old girl!” 

And then Doc wrapped her shawl around him, 
thinking that it was like one of Aunt Katy’s hygienic 
baths —if he only had something dry and warm 
around his feet. But he hadn’t, and she and Billy 
clasped hands and started, swiftly as possible over 
the way by which he had come, back to the little 
station. 

The station master was there, sitting by a great 
fire in his rusty old red stove, reading the Proneer- 
Press, while he smoked his pipe. This burly, brusque 
man never had been known to take his hat off, except 
at funerals. But he took it off now, after listening to 
the story of this adventure, and made a little bow, 
and said, with a queer wavering in his voice, ‘‘ Missie, 
you’re true blue. And we'll name this station after 
you —‘ LirrLe TRUE BLUuE.’” 

Doc didn’t make any sort of theatrical demonstra. 
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tions. She just sat there quietly waiting for Billy, 
while he changed his wet clothes for dry ones in the 
station-master’s private room. But it did make her 
eyes shine, to think of that station really being named 
after her, and she had always liked to hear people 
cailed “ true blue.” 

True Blue! It sounded so staunch and soldierly 
and true ; and that was certainly much prettier than to 
have called the place Dorcastown or Thatcherville. 

Billy had come home on the cars that evening, with 
a big box full of nice things to “ surprise the folks.” 
There were flannels, and shoes, and apples, and col- 
ored crayons, and drawing paper, and a dear little 
sealskin cap for Doc, and sugar enough to make a 
beautiful cake regularly every Saturday, and there 
were two barrels of flour still upon the way. Besides 
all this, Billy had brought enough money to buy one 
dozen excellent steel traps, and that was just what he 
intended to do. 

Of course they couldn’t carry the box that night but 
hurried home along the familiar road around the lake. 

Nobody had missed Doc. But Murray had actually 
done it — he had poked his elbow through the paper 
partition into the milk-pan ! 

And you may be sure that one of the air-castles 
which were built while Billy and Doc warmed 
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their toes by a good fire in the kitchen stove, 
consisted of a Home with at least one good solid 
wall running through it. They thought there might 
be some poetry in living up here among the free- 
blowing north winds if one only had the right sort of 
a Home. 





THE STORY OF A GOOD 
LITTLE MOTHER. 


PART I. 


HE is my mother; and I call her little because I 

have grown so tall that, when we put our arms 

around each other, mine goes on top, and her eyes 
only come up as high as my mouth. 

I was seventeen on my last birthday; Roger will 
be fifteen to-morrow ; Helena is nine, and little Theo 
15 SIX. 

Our home is in West roth Street, and we think it is 
the prettiest one in New York; but that is only be- 
cause of a way mother has of telling us stories about 
everything, and the uglier a thing is, the prettier will 
be her story about it. We all thought—even Helena 
had the sense to think — that the statuctte of the man 
in armor, down in the hall, was as stiff and ugly as 
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anything could be when aunt Margaret sent it to papa 
on his birthday. Aunt Margaret hasn’t a bit of taste, 
if she Aas travelled in Europe — she doesn’t like any- 
thing unless it is all over gilt. But mother got us all 
around the gilded knight, and made up a bright old- 
fashioned story about his riding one day through the 
Black Forest, and coming suddenly to an open place 
where the sun shone in such a blaze of glory that it 
dazzled him and fixed an ugly scowl upon his face ; 
but from under his frowning eyebrows he saw a lady 
wondrously beautiful, and rescued her so nobly from 
a terrible fate that, when she had disappeared inside 
of her palace, to which he conducted her, and he re- 
turned to the forest, through the darkest and most 
fearful part of which he was obliged to go, he discov- 
ered that the sunshine had fastened its glory upon 
him, and it lighted him upon his way and saved him 
from danger. It will lead him back, in time, to the 
palace where he will get the fair lady for his bride, 
and, the moment she is his, the scowl will vanish for- 
ever from his face and he will be as handsome as 
king Arthur himself. 


In some such pleasant way mother makes us satis- 
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‘fied with everything in the house, and, listening to her 
fancies, we forget that our things are cheap and 
homely. 

We used to live on Madison Square in such a beau- 
tiful house that papa’s artist friends used to take peo- 
ple there to look at our rooms, the tiled fire-places 
and draperies. It seems like looking back to a sort 
of Fairy-land to think of that house now. 

The story about my mother begins in that house. 

I don’t know the exact day, but it was about a week 
before Christmas, and we were expecting so many fine 
presents that we could scarcely wait for the day to 
come. When we went out and saw the shop-windows, 
with their Santa Clauses, dolls of every kind, but es- 
pecially the fuzzy-headed, baby-faced child-dolls, with 
their cradles and baskets and furniture, the tin kitchens 
and the dishes — every sort of household article in 
miniature, Helena and Theo could not keep their 
feet from gay lit:le skips and jumps. They would cry 
out at every new thing they saw, and were so happy 
that it took no more than the fluttering end of a 
chance ribbon, hanging outside of a shop-door, to set 


them off into a flurry of talk and laughter which made 
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every passer-by look at them and smile. And it 
would have been just ridiculous not to laugh with 
them. Even Joanna Grimby, the girl who took care 
of them, could not help a faint smile now and then, 
and she never smiled unless, as papa said, “ the screws 
were put on 1” 

As for Roger —oh, it was the best fun to go out 
with him! Only papa would not let him and me go 
alone together, because we used to get into such gales 
of laughter. But papa himself was just as bad of an 
evening, when he would go with us! I wasn’t afraicl 
then to clasp my hands over his arm and to take little 
dancing steps myself sometimes; and when Rodge 
mimicked the expressions on the masks in the toy- 
shops, papa laughed until he had to stop and wipe his 
eyes. 

Then, when we came home and found mamma at 
work in the great square parlor, it was the best 
fun of all to tell her how badly papa had be- 
haved, and to hear him say, shaking his head very 
gravely : 

‘‘Mamma dear, these children are a disgrace to 


us! Rodger might get a position as clown in any cir- 
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cus, and Rachel has no dignity whatever! I shall 
have to give her a serious lecture.” 

And he would make me sit on his_ knee, and pre- 
tend to scold me in such a delightful way that we 
were all merry togethér. Then I would play on the 
piano, and afterwards Redge and I would sing, papa 
joining in with his bass. We sang college songs es- 
pecially for Rodge. He was so full of preparing for 
college that he scarcely talked of anything else except 
bicycles. 

Mother liked the Scotch songs best. Her soft, 
pure voice always joined in with ours in the last verse 
of “ The Birks of Aberfeldy : ” 


“Let Fortune’s gifts at random flee, 
They ne’er shall draw a wish frae me, 
Supremely blest wi’ love and thee, 
In the birks of Aberfeldy.” 


But “The Ingleside” was our good-night song. 
Mother always came and stood by us to sing that, 
and our voices would make the house ring when we 


came to the last two lines: 


“But rarer, fairer, finer far 


Is the ingleside to me!” 
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We were all very fond of music, and I used to prac- 
tise very hard, for I was to have a grand piano at 
Christmas, and my teacher, Herr Neuftel, had given 
me Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat major to learn, and 
wanted me to surprise papa by playing it on my new 
piano. 

“To give ze instrument a beautiful christening,” he 
said, “and to express, mit ze notes of ze great mas- 
ter, ze gratitude vot ze tongue of Fraiilein Rachel vill 
not pe aple to speak!” JI think the good professor 
was as much interested in the plan as if he were my 
father himself. 

Geraldine Courtney made fun of him, and thought it 
absurd of mamma to invite him to the house and treat 
him as a friend of the family. It was Mrs. Courtney 
who recommended him to mamma, and who said one 
evening, as if she were uttering a very noble senti- 
ment, that she never admitted into her house as 
friends people whom she fired in any capacity. I 
was angry; but mamma only said—and she looked 
like a queen beside Mrs. Courtney when she 


said it—that she never admitted into her house 
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as instructors to her children people whom she 
was not glad to receive as friends. 

Mamma was always lovely to Geraldine, but I know 
she never took any real pleasure then in our 
friendship, and that she thought Geraldine _friv- 
olous. But I did solike sometimes to dress up 
in her jewelry and look at all her fine things; 
and she was as affectionate as any one could 
be. She was going to have her first diamonds at 
Christmas, and thought it so funny that I cared 
for a grand piano. She said that I was learning so 
fast that I’d really need one in a little while, and 
that, of course, papa would give me one; that she 
should think I would so much rather have something 
to wear — a ball-dress for instance. 

I did not tell her that papa would not let me 
wear ball dresses or jewelry; I only said, enlarging 
upon Herr Neuftel’s pretty idea, that it would be such 
fun to be saying, “Thank you!” every day by playing 
for papa the music which he liked best, and to make 
the whole family share my present with me. 

But I must go back to my story about mamma. 


It was, as I said, a week before Christmas, and the 
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presents which we were making for papa and mamma 
were about finished. Rodge had made, with his box 
of tools, really a beautiful box for papa and a bracket 
for mamma. Helena had painted, wonderfully for 
a child of nine, a little panel for mamma; and she 
and Theo had hemmed papa six handkerchiefs which 
they had been at work on for more than so many 
weeks. We had not been on our shopping expedi- 
tions, because we each wanted to go separately with 
mamma, and she had promised that, if we would 
wait until the last week, she would give most of her 
time to us. Papa and I were to go out alone togeth- 
er some evening to get what we wanted for 
her. 

I was practising my sonata one morning when I 
heard papa’s key in the front door. I ran to meet 
him, but he hurried by me up-stairs, went into mam- 
ma’s sitting-room, and shut the door. I did not re- 
member his ever coming home at that hour before, 
and it troubled and hurt me so, his not speaking, 
that I could not practise. I went to my desk in the 
study and began to work at my Latin; but the worry 


in my mind grew so that in a little while I could 
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not tell the difference between “donum exitiale” 
and “ exitus.” 

I listened at the foot of the stairs, but could only 
hear the low murmur of their voices now and then. 
The children were at school, and the whole house was 
in utter silence. I walked up and down the parlors, 
and worked myself up into a painful state of worry. 
But half an hour went by, and then an hour, and by 
and by, when there was still no. sound, I began to 
persuade myself that I was a goose, and that I ought 
not to trouble myself about what did not concern 
me. 

“Tf either of them were ill,”’ I suddenly said to my- 
self, “bells would have been ringing, messengers fly- 
ing about, and I’d be up there, of course! And if 
they are not 2%, nothing very terrible can be the 
matter ! 

So I put aside my books and went back to the piano. 
It was so good to feel the worry gone from my mind, 
that on my way from the study back to the parlor, | 
laughed a little triumphant laugh up at the gilded 
knight on his high bracket in the darkest corner of 


the hall, and said to him, “ A blaze of glory has come 
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down all over me too, Sir Knight. You can’t have 


1” 


all the sunshine to yourself 

I could not practise the sonata, because I was afraid 
papa would hear it; so I sat down and sang, just 
from pure happiness, every word of our dear “ Ingle- 


stde:”’ 


“Oh, ’tis rare to see the morning blaze 
Like a bonfire frae the sea, 

An’ ’tis fair to see the burny kiss 
The lips o’ the flowery lea. 

And fine it’s on the green hillside, 
Where hums the hinny-bee ; 

But rarer, fairer, finer far, 
Is the ingleside to me. 


Glens may be gilt wi’ gowans fair, 
The birds may fill the tree, 

And haughs hae a’ the scented ware 
That simmer growth can gie. 

But the canty hearth where cronies meet, 
An’ the darling o’ our ee — 

They make to me the warl’ complete — 
Oh, the ingleside to me!” 


I finished my song, and listened again to the still- 
ness. Inamoment I heard mamma call me. Her 


voice is always pleasant when she calls one of us, but 
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my name never sounded so sweetly to me before. I ran 
up-stairs with winged feet, but at the door of mamma’s 
room I stood still! Papa sat with his head turned 
away from me, but my mother — my little mother — 
stood beside him like the most lovely statue, it 
seemed to me, that even heaven could make. Her 
face was white as the driven snow, and lighted by 
such a smile as I had never seen upon it. I could 
‘not move—it was so beautiful! It was happy — 
trlumphant— yet there was something in it that 
made my heart feel like breaking. She was reaching 
out her hands to me, and said again, “ Rachel!” 

She let me throw my arms around her and press 
my cheek against her head as I held it in my neck for 
a moment. Then she sat by papa again, and, never 
moving her eyes from mine, she drew me down on my 
knees before her. And she took my face between 
her hands, and said — oh, I think I can remember her 
exact words! They are written in my heart, just as 
the glorious look upon her face is written there, never, 
never to be forgotten. 

“Rachel,” said my mother, ‘we love papa so 


dearly—you and I! and we are loving him more 


al bed 
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it this moment, while I tell you of the blow which has 
fallen upon us, than we ever did in our lives be- 
fore ! ry child, we have lost all our property this 
morning! We cannot go out to buy our Christmas 
gifts. Your grand piano will not come to you. We 
must leave this pleasant home and send all our pretty 
things away to be sold. We must find a little home 
somewhere, and make it comfortable with as little 
as we can. Look into papa’s face, dear, strong, 
noble child! Speak to him now and tell him what 
I know so well—that his child Rachel will not 
grieve, but will be a brave comfort and a help to 
him !” 

I don’t know what I said! There was a blur be- 
fore everything for an instant, but I was close in 
papa’s arms, and the terrible look of pain in his face 
changed into one that was nothing but joy. 

We said only a few words to one another for a 
while ; and then we talked about our plans. And it 
was so good to see my father and mother look 
brighter for my poor little words that—JI can’t ex- 
plain it— maybe it was because I could not realize 


what a terrible thing had happened —I wondered 
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even if I was hard-hearted about it— but something 
made me feel so happy that, after we had been talk- 
ing a long time, still on my knees before them, I 
straightened myself up and spoke of the piano with a 
real laugh! 

“Why, papa,” I said, “ Herr Neuftel says the finest 
piano in the whole world is only a machine, after 
all! The music that comes out of it depends alto- 
gether upon the muscian. He says the music 
must be Here.” And I laid my hand on my breast. 
“So you see, papa, that it is only the machine, and 
not the music, that we shall be without. For you 
can’t get rid of me, and you cannot stop my singing, 
even if we have no piano at all!” 

Father smiled upon me sadly, kissed me and said, 
“Ah, my darling! The hardest thing the fathers 
and mothers have to do in life is to ask their children 
to suffer with them!”’ 

Then he called me his “ brave-hearted little woman,” 
and told me that the pain had been almost too great 
to bear until I had begun to sing down-stairs, and 
mamma had opened the door and bade him only 


listen to ** Zhe Jngleside,” avd that my bright song had 
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been like the touch of heaven upon his grief. 

I felt so proud and grand when he said that! 
I suppose I ought to have been half heart-broken, 
but I felt as happy as a May-queen. 

Presently mamma said that the children would 
be coming home and that I had better order their 
dinner. She followed me out of the room, and asked 
me if Icould contrive any way to prevent them from 
talking to papa about their Christmas presents. I 
said that would be easy enough, but I really did not 
know in the least how to do it. But they are such 
good little girls! When they came in, chattering 
and laughing, it was a help to me to take off their 
things myself and rub my face against their cheeks. 

I did not know any other way to stop their 
talking than by asking them to promise not to 
say a word about Christmas to any one except 
to Rodge and me, and I was very much tak- 
en aback when they jumped up and down with 
delight, and immediately took it for granted that 
he and I were getting up a grand surprise for every- 
body: However, I knew he would heip me, so I left 


them, to run and watch at the parlor window for him. 


PART II. 


HEN I saw Rodge coming I opened the doo 
before he had a chance to ring; so we had 
. good talk without anybody finding it out. 

Rodge was magnificent. He wouldn’t cry a single 

tear, but was full of the nicest plans in no time. 
‘Never mind how we choose to feel when we’re 
alone, Ray,” he said, “‘ we must keep stiff upper lips 
when father and mother are round. And as for the 
youngsters —it’ll be easy enough to manage ¢hem. 
If they think we’re going to astonish ’em, why, come 
along, and !Iet’s do it! With my box of tools, and 
your bright colored rags and tags, and a week ahead 
of us, it’s a pity if we can’t get up something to sat- 
isfy two girls like Nell and Theo! If they were 
boys, nothing short of bicycles ’d do for ’em, but I 


never saw a girl that couldn’t be humbugged by a few 
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baby-house jigs — and, if we go to work and don’t 
waste time moaning over spilt milk, why we can 
cheat ’em into having just as good a time as they 
have had any Christmas. And, I tell you, if father and 
mother see them jolly, and if you and I don’t slump — 
why they’ be jolly too — you see if they won’t !” 

It was splendid of Rodge to talk like that, for 
I knew that he had set his heart on having a “ first- 
class bycicle ” just as much as I had mine on having 
a piano. JI couldn’t help just a little bit of water 
coming into my eyes and owning up to him, by say- 
ing: ‘No, Rodge, it would be better if they were 
boys, for then they’d be like you, but girls want 
grand pianos!” 

“No they don’t, Ray !” persisted Rodge stoutly. 
‘““They’re regular bricks when they can’t have what 
they want! Boys are pigs! But come along and 
let’s begin work for the children ! ” 

So we ran up to Rodge’s little work-shop in the 
attic, and soon had our plans laid for a set of baby- 
house furniture which I was to adorn with cushions, 
tiny spreads and table-covers, made from my bright 


est “ rags and tags.” 
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Rodge was as good for us all as a visit from the 
real old Santa Klaus would have been. Before the 
children’s bed-time, he romped so with them that 
they did not mind papa’s not doing it, or notice his 
being so quiet. He whispered to me once to ask if I 
thought the noise and laughter made papa and 
mamma feel worse; but I only told him to look at 
mamma. 

There she sat, very near to papa, with her pretty 
work in her hands, as if nothing had happened ; and, 
whenever she looked at us, there was the same beau- 
tiful smile which I had seen up stairs upon her face. 

When the children were taken off to bed, she sud- 
denly threw down her work, (she had not done a 
stitch of it!) moved her low chair before the fire, ana 
held out her arms to Rodge and me. In an instant 
we were sitting on the floor on either side of her, and 
papa drew his arm-chair up near us too. 

“Nothing is hard to bear when we help one an- 
other so — is it, papa dear?” she said, in her bright- 
est voice. 

And then we had another talk ; and, what with hea 


cheeriness, and Rode making us all laugh with his 
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plans for supporting the family himself, we were almost 
quite happy when we said good-night to one another. 
Rodge and I had a good time with our Christmas 
preparations; and by keeping our economical devices 
secret we saved father and mother a good deal. Just 
once, through my stupid blundering, I know I made 
poor mamma suffer. I had to buy some Japanese 
candles —the only decorations which we purchased 
for the tree — and, thinking a walk out in the crisp 
sunny morning would do her good, I coaxed mamma 
to go. I did not think of the pain to her until, after 
getting my candles at the back end of a large store, I 
turned and saw her Icoking at a lovely French baby- 

| doll, lying in its cradle, like any little new-born 
princess. There were some children looking at it too, 
their faces lighted up with delight and eagerness. In 
their faces was the joy of expectation, but in 
mamma’s there was only a pitiful longing that sent a 
sharp pain through me. She was thinking of Helena 
aud Theo; and “Oh!” I thought, as something 
choked me, “the lock upon her face is maybe what 
we will see upon theirs when they discover their poor 


little gifts !” 
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But I worked my way through the crowd, back to 
mamma, and knew better every moment, as we 
hurried home, what a mistake I had made in taking 
her with me. Although it was all in the sunshine, 1 
remember that walk as the saddest one I ever took. 
For the faces of the mothers haunt me. 1 saw in so 
many the look I had seen upon mamma’s! I dis- 
covered a new trouble in the world. It was stupid of 
me never to have seen it before, but I noticed then, 
for the first time, that children, no matter how poor 
they are, look at even the costliest toys with the pos- 
sibility, by some accident, of coming into possession 
of them: but the mothers have no hope -—ov/y long- 
ing in their faces! And their longing is all! for 
somebody else —not themselves —and that is so 
much harder to bear! 

But, after all, the children had more fun, if they 
had fewer toys, and were as happy as ever they were 
at Christmas time. 

There was nothing on the tree of any value at 
all except the baubles we had saved from last year. 
But papa himself had cut out quantities of little 


paper animals and grotesque figures, and mamma 
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told such pretty stories about them that the children 
were as eager for them as they usually were for hand- 
some toys. 

Our baby-house furniture was a great success too ; 
and we presente our offerings to mamma and papa 
with a great deal of ceremony which made fun for 
everybody. Rodge cut up all sorts of capers, and 
made everything pass off in a jolly way. He insisted 
upon our singing “ Zhe /ngleside”’ before the children 
went to bed, and we did sing it! Helena strained 
- all the cords in her neck and grew red in the face 
with the mighty effort which she made, while little 
Theo came out half a line behind everybody, but 
would not omit a word — all of which made the song 
go off more merrily than ever. 

Well, all through the trials of the next few weeks 
mamma went about the house like sunshine. I said 
many a time that she had told us the story all wrong 
about the gilded knight, for it was over Zer that the 
sun had showered its golden glory, and that it was 
fixed upon her forever. 

She did all the difficult things — telling the servants 


and discharging most of them, so cheerfully that 
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our Joanna said “it was just the minister of 
the parish that couldn’t do better himself!” 
Joanna came into my room, as cross and snappish 
as if I had done something dreadful, and, with her 
eyes anc nose as red as could be from crying, said : 

“Miss Rachil, it ain’t no use to tell me to go, 
for I won’t do nothing o’ the kind!” 

Joanna had a way of jerking out the last part of a 
sentence in a sudden, quick wav. and she said 
“nothing o’ the kind,” as if she wanted to throw the 
words at my head. ‘It wouldn’t be a week,” she 
went on, angrily, ‘before Helena ’d be leaving her 
gloves in—the coal-scuttle, for all I know! And 
ail the rest of her things ’d be slung round promis- 
cuous! I’ve just got her and Theodora into proper, 
respectable ways, and I can’t have ’em untaught for 
nobody! And it’s other business as you and your 
ma’ll have to attend to. Your ma! She talked as 
if the misforchin was ourn, ’cause o’ losing our places! 
As if we couldn’t get other ones! And what’s she to 
do, I’d like to know? Suppose you gave her warn- 
ing! And Miss Helena and Theodora! Maybe 


they'd better leave! No, Miss Rachil! f sha’n’t say 
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a word to your ma—she’s got a plenty to think of — 
but I’m going to stay with her as long as I’m fit for 
work! And I don’t think o’ giving that up yef—so 
I wish you to understand!” And she hugged me so 
tight wnen I threw myself into her arms, that I could 
scarcely breathe, and, before I could say a word, she 
bounced out of the room. 

So everything went along very well, and Rodge and 
1 only “slumped” (as he called it) once. But that 
didn’t made any difference, for nobody knew of it but 
just ourselves. 

It was before Herr Neuftel’s first visit after papa's 
failure. Mother did not mention my giving up my 
lessons, and I nad made up my mind that I would 
spare her the pain by dismissing Herr Neuftel myself. 
[ meant to do it as coolly as possible; but while I 
vas waiting in the parlor for him, suddenly a great 
big, quick tear fell upon my hand. Then I couldn't 
help it! In amoment I heard a sound, and thinking 
some one was coming, as quick as thought I rushed to 
‘the heavy curtain which separated the two parlors. 
‘| straightened myself upright against the wall, holding 


the drapery around me and tight over my mouth, for 
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I could not help the sobs from coming “ast. Nobody 
came, but presently I felt something touch my foot. 
There, right by me, was Rodge, flat on his face on the 
floor, crying too, to break his heart! I sat down by 
him. ‘* Rodge! Rodge!” I said, ** don’t!” 

But he gasped out, shaking his head, ** Ray, it will 
come! Let’s have it out for good and all!” 

So we both cried as hard as we could cry for 
awhile; and that was the only time we ever broke 
down. | 

Fortunately Herr Neuftel was late, so that we had 
time to wash our faces and feel bright again before he 
came. 

Rodge said he would stand by me while I told the 
Professor. Butoh, the relief! As soon as I saw 
him I knew that he hadheard all about us ; and there 
was no need for me to saya word. I had but begun: 
‘¢T am sorry, Herr Neuftel, to stop my lessons — ” 
when he very hastily interrupted me. 

“O meine Friulein !” he said, ** I will tell you zair 
is no need!" And then he went on to explain why 
my lessons ought to goon. He was so cheery, and 


bright, and funny, that we could not help laughing. 
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‘¢T know Fraulein Rachel will be good to me,” he 
said, ‘* because dat I have tried to be good to her. 
And she vill let me come just de same to her house, 
and she vill take only vun lesson wunst in ze week, 
vizout ze pay — pecause it is true zat when Fraulein 
Rachel plays on ze piano her music vill say to peo- 
ples: ‘ Ze lessons of Herr Neuftel are ze best in ze 
vorld for everybody !’ and only for zat reason ze old 
professor vill have many pupils!” Then he warded 
off my expressions of gratitude by exclaiming : ** Ach! 
if I had only ze commant of ze English so good as ze 
leetle sister of Fraulein, I vould not be clumsy like 
my big, old bass-viol !” 

So papa and he arranged my lessons between them, 
and he has been a good friend to us ever since. As 
soon as we were settled comfortably in this pretty 
little house, I began my lessons again. It was not 
until then that I played my sonata to papa. I made 
mamma tell him a story about it, as she did about 
everything, and she did it beautifully. She called the 
ending of it ‘* Rachel’s Triumph,” and after I had 
finished it, and papa had thanked me for it over and 


over again, Herr Neuftel, who had come to dine with 
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u:: that evening, said that he had a reward for me, 
and asked if I would take two little pupils who 
wanted to learn music. 

Would [? I fairly danced with joy! 

And it was only the next day that we had another 
magnificent surprise. The door-bell rang, and in came 
—— Geraldine Courtney! We had never expected to 
see her again, but she made Joanna tell her where we 
were; and came flying right into the sitting- 
room | 

She flung her arms first around mother, and then 
around me, and cried and laughed over us until we 
got to crying and laughing too. But we made the 
laughing come out strongest. And she was such a 
warm-hearted, dear, generous goose, that she wanted 
mamma to take her diamonds which she had really 
got at Christmas, and which she had brought in a blue 
velvet case. 

They'd had a great talk about us at their house; 
and when she had said she meant to bring us the dlia- 
monds, “mother objected a little,” she said—she 
never could help blurting out the truth — “ but father 


said he liked my grit— and if I cared more for 
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Rachel than I did for the diamonds, he was giad of 
it, and I might do as I pleased.” | 

Of course we would not take them, but mamma 
told Geraldine that they were the only diamonds in 
the world which she would always delight to see, and 
that she should never see her wear them without 
thinking both them and her beautiful. 

Before she went away she asked me to give her 
little sister music-lessons ; and she spoke to mamma, 
with her arms around me, blushing rosy red, and 
with her eyes full of tears : . 

“You and Ray can’t change yourselves, ‘ut 
mother and all of us have altered a gooa deal, and 
we have decided that if Ray is going to teacn, it .urns 
our ideas about friendship all topsy-turvy !” 

And she brings Clara twice a week herself for the 
lessons, and mamma is happy in our intimacy now. 

I am earning enough money—all myselt —to 
really help the best father and mother in the world. 
We do not go among the shops of an evening; put we 
have our walks, and Rodge and I bring papa home 
laughing, and still insisting we are unmanageabie. 


Rodge is full of schemes, and is so delighted pe- 
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cause, after all, he is to have his college education, 
that he declares he does not care a whit any more for 
a bycicle. That is a great, big story; dut e¢ zs really 
true that I don’t care for a grand piano! 

Our chimney-places are not tiled, but we sit around 
as bright a fire as we used; and we have so much more 
to tell to one another now, that it seems as if our 
talks were even cheerier than in the old days. 

So I really think that, taking all these things into 
account, we are happier than we ever were, and / 
know that my mother is the guiding star that makes 
us so. Papasaid the other evening: “ She points the 
way, and where she leads we will follow, for h: 
paths are all beautiful.” 


So, lead on, little, sunshiny mother! 
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DOLLY’S LAST NIGHT. 





HE clock in the warm, bright kitchen was strik. 

ing nine ; not nine in the morning, but nine in 

the evening, which is a very different thing, as the old 

clock seemed to know, for it counted off the chime 

with a soft, sleepy roll, as if bent upon making the 
least possible disturbance. 

Dolly put the cookies into the deep tin box that 
had held thousands of such dainties in its day, set 
the lid a-tilt upon the edge, gave a glance of satisfac- 
tion at the great loaves peeping out from the white 
cloth that covered them, the row of pies on the shelf 
below, and the plump chickens trussed up sociably on 
the platter, and then came out from the pantry, and 
shut the door upon the savory smells. Dolly was not 
a beauty, but she had a clear, fresh face, and was full 


of health and vigor and content. She was a model 
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housekeeper, too, as the old clock could have testified, 
and this was the first time it had been called upon to 
countenance such irregular doings as the turning of 
night into day. But this was the night before Thanks- 
giving, and when one is cook, chambermaid, house- 
keeper, and mistress of the manse, she certainly has 
a right to regulate her own days in spite of the 
almanac-man. 

Yes, and nurse besides; for on the lounge lay 
Dolly’s mother, not exactly sick, but weak from a long 
fever that had Icft her ankles so swollen and painful 
that she could not walk a step without assistance. 
Bess and Johnny had been away through it all, but 
now their father had gone for them, and early in the 
morning they would reach home, — the pleasant 
prairie home, with its broad, boundless fields, from 
which they expected some day to reap a fortune. 

The lounge was in the kitchen, for the Marshalls 
cared a great deal more for comfort than ceremony, 
and Dolly’s kitchen, with its clean yellow floor, bright 
rugs, white table, and window full of growing plants, 
was afamous place for comfort. 

“T hope you are through at last,” said Mrs. Mar- 
shall, looking up sleepily at Dolly. 

“ All but the candy, and that'll not take long,” said 
Dolly cheerily. 
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“For pity’s sake, do let the candy go; the children 
are just as well off without it.” 

“Oh, but I promised Johnny I’d have some for. 
him, and it wouldn’t seem like Thanksgiving without 
it. The nuts are all cracked, and I’ll sit here and 
pick out the goodies while the molasses boils,” and 
Dolly whisked out the clean iron skillet, and poured 
the molasses in so quickly her mother could only say: 
“You'll kill yourself working so hard, and what 
good do you think that will do the children?” 

““Choog! choog!” said the molasses in its hurry 
to get out of the jug, and Dolly smiled as she coaxed 
_ it to make less haste and more speed. 

“Tm tough as a pine knot,” she said, merrily ; 
“but if I were really going to die I should like to 
have the children say, ‘She always tried to help us 
have good times, and the very last night she was 
here she made us sore candy.’”’ 

There was a foolish little moisture in Dolly’s eyes 
as she dropped into the low-cushioned chair, the same 
old creaky chair in which her mother had rocked her 
when she was a baby, and in which she herself had 
rocked Bess and Johnny scores of times. She was 
very tired, now that she came to sit down and think 
about it, and her little speech wakened a sort of 
pathetic pity for herself. She even began to fancy 
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what they would all do without her, but just at that 
point the molasses made a sudden rush for the top ol 
the skillet, and put an end to her musing. 

Mrs. Marshall roused up a little also. 

“It seems so strange to have Thanksgiving come 
without a flake of snow! Joel says it is as dry as 
midsummer, too. I never feel easy about the stacks 
until there’s a good fall of snow.” 3 

“Joel is very careful,” suggested Dolly, ‘‘ and father 
plowed a good strip around the stacks before he 
went away.” 

“Yes, I know. But what good would a few furrows 
do against a prairie fire such a time as this?” 

“Then we’ll hope the Lord ’II not let a fire start in 
such a time as this,” and Dolly seized her boiling 
syrup at the precise moment of crispiness, poured it 
over the plump white kernels spread thickly in the 
shallow pans, and set the whole to cool in the back 
kitchen. 

When everything was tidy, and Dolly was ready to 
help her mother to bed, the old clock ventured to 
remark, in the same soft purr as before, that it only 
lacked two hours to midnight ; to which Dolly smil- 
ingly answered that Thanksgiving only came once a 
year. | 

‘‘ How the colts stamp,” said Dolly. ‘“ I wonder il 
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Joel could have forgotten to water them before he 
went home.” 

“Joel ought not to have gone home,” said her 
mother, ‘It isn’t right for two lone women to be 
left with no neighbors within a mile. Are you sure 
the fire is all right, Dolly? seems to me there’s a 
smoky smell in here.” 

“Tt’s the molasses, I dropped a little on the stove ; 
but I’ll go out and see that all is right after you are in 
bed, and then we shall both feel better.” 

Dolly went without her lamp, and as she passed the 
hall window she caught sight of a dull red glow, down 
against the dark horizon. In another instant she 
stood outside, her rosy color all blanched at sight of 
the fire sweeping down the prairie on those swift, ter- 
rible wings of the west wind. For an instant she was 
dizzy and confused with terror at the thought of her 
utter helplessness, then, as if a voice had repeated it 
to her, she recalled the verse she had read that morn- 
ing, ““ What time Lam afraid, 1 will trust in Thee," 
and, with asilent prayer for help, she went back to her 
mother. 

‘“‘The prairie is on fire,” she said, trying to speak 
quietly. 

Her mother sprang from the bed, and sank down 
almost fainting, from pain. 
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“OQ Dolly!” she gasped, “we shall die here al! 
alone.” 

“ T’ll make a good fight, first,” said Dolly, bravely. 
‘TI must go and do what I can, and you must wait 
here and fray. Only perhaps you had better get 
your clothes on again, in case of the worst.” 

Dolly threw some heavy shawls upon the bed, 
placed her mother’s clothes within reach, hugged her 
once, and rushed away. In two minutes more she 
had put on Joel’s boots, tied up her curly head in an 
old comforter, and buttoned herself into her father’s 
coat. She was ready to fight fire, and she knew just 
how to do it. But first the colts must be taken from 
the low thatched stable that would be sure to blaze 
at the first spark. Already they were growing restless 
with the strong smell of smoke, and that strange intu- 
ition of danger which horses seem to possess. Dolly 
had some difficulty in leading them out, and then she 
hardly knew what to do with them, for she knew well 
enough they would go scouring off when the fire came 
near. She was a quick-witted little woman, however, 
and she soon had the colts in the back kitchen, tied 
fast to the old carpet loom. Then she filled the tubs 
and pails with water, and set them along the line of 
the buildings, cut some heavy branches of hemlock, 
and brought out the horse-blankets and dipped them 
in water. 
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The house, behind its clump of evergreens, might 
possibly escape, but there seemed little chance for the 
low barn, the granary, and the immense stacks of 
hay, yet in them lay their hopes for a year, and Dolly 
determined not to give them up without a desperate 
struggle. She scarcely dared look at the fire, but she 
saw once how a brighter light leaped up as the flames 
caught a barn or a stack of hay in the distance. As 
‘rapidly as possible she broadened the circle about the 
line of buildings, lighting the thick grass with one 
hand, and dashing out the flame with the other, when 
it threatened to go beyond her control. She felt al- 
most guilty as she saw the blaze she had kindled go 
sweeping away towards the east, carrying the same 
terror to others which was rapidly coming down upon 
her, but it was her only chance of escape, and there 
was not another house between them and the river. 
She worked on in desperation as the air grew thick 
with smoke, and at last she could hear the roar and 
crackle when the flames swept the great corn-field, 
fairly leaping along the rows of dry stalks. It was 
almost upon her, and she ran back within her burned 
circle, and waited for doom. 

Her hands were blistered, her eYe-lashes were 
burned eff, but she did not know it. She only watched, 
with every nerve tense and throbbing, to see if the 
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fire would leap the line. It died down a little in 
spots, crept sullenly along the edge, as if loth to go 
by, flamed up here and there at a bunch of tall weeds, 
then, with a sudden puff, the wind lodged a whirling 
handful of cinders at the foot of the great straw 
stack |! 

Dolly sprang at it like a tiger, tearing away the 
burning straw, and striking right and left with the 
wet blanket. Then a little blaze crept under the 
fence, and she beat the life out of it in a breath. 
Another whirl of cinders upon the roof of the stable, 
but they fell black and harmless. Then another blaze 
running along the edge of the shed, but the water was 
ready for it; and Dolly, with eyes everywhere, ran, 
and beat, and trampled, until at last the fire veered 
away to the south, and left the little homestead safe 
in the midst of a blackened waste. 

Dolly walked back and forth, around the stacks and 
the buildings, whipping out the smallest sparks, and 
then turned towards the house in a stupor of exhaust- 
ion. She wanted to lie right down on the warm 
ground by the side of the straw pile, and go to sleep, 
but she had enough sense left to reach the house, and 
make her way to her mother’s room. 

“We're all right, mother,” she said in a husky 
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voice, “the fire has gone by:” and dropping unon 
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the bed, smoke, dirt, boots, and all, she sank into a 
heavy sleep. Her mother tried in vain to rouse her, 
so she dragged the shawls over her, and watched 
anxiously for morning. But as the gray light began 
to reveal Dolly’s face, she was terrified at its ghastly 
whiteness, intensified by the soot and smoke which 
begrimed it. She tried again to rouse her, but Dolly 
lay in a stupor, and she could only clasp her hands 
and pray for help. She crept painfully from the bed, 
and was trying to drag herself to the door, when Joel 
rode up on horseback, with his wife behind him. 
She was a stout, red-cheeked young woman, and, 
springing off without waiting ‘for help, ran to the back 
kitchen, where there were sounds of some one stir- 
ring. 

“Miss Dolly splittin’ kindlin’s, Pll be bound! 
Joel’s jest that shiftless not to think on’t. My gra- 
cious Peter!” she exclaimed, as she suddenly opened 
the door, and found herself confronted by one of the 
colts. _ 

She left Joel to settle matters with the colts, and 
made her way to Mrs. Marshall and Dolly, carrying 
the poor lady back to bed in her strong arms, as if she 
had been a baby. . 

“Don’t you worry about Dolly, ma’am,” she said, 
confidently, “ she’ll sleep it off, and come out all right, 
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and I'll just take off my things and do for you. 1 
can stop as well as not; our house was burned up, 
and we just managed to save ourselves, so you see I 
ain’t got a smitch o’ work to do for myself.” 

‘Your house burned! Oh, Sarah, how hard that 
is for you and Joel,” said Mrs. Marshall. 

“Yes’m, it’s a kind of a pity, and I’d got the nicest 
kind of achicken pie ready for Thanksgivin’, We 
never see the fire till it was jest ketchin’ holt of us, 
and then we got on the colt and raced it down the 
gully «9 Dickerman’s pond ahead of the fire. We 
just made a go of it, and set there till mornin’, Says 
I, ‘Joel, it’s Thanksgivin’ day; be ye right down 
thankful?’ And Joel he looked at me and says, kind 
o’ solemn like, ‘ Yes, 7 d¢/’ And so be I, ’cause we 
might ’a been burned in our bed, leastways I might, 
if Dolly hadn’t been so considerin’ as to let Joel 
come home.”’ 

Sarah had been all the time tugging at Dolly, pull. 
ing off boots and coat, and undoing her scorched 
hair. She bathed her face and hands, and lifted her 
upon the pillow, but Mrs. Marshall’s terror only in- 
creased at seeing Dolly remain perfectly passive, never 
opening her eyes, and allowing Sarah to lift her as if 
she were dead. Hour after hour she slept on, only 
when Sarah raised her on her vigorous arm, and fed 
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her with chicken broth, forcing it patiently into the 
closed mouth, until at last a little color crept into the 
pallid face, and the sleep was not so death-like. But 
even at nine o’clock, when the travelers arrived, Dolly 
gave them a doubtful recognition. She smiled faintly 
at the children’s kisses, stared for an instant at her 
father’s anxious face, and then went on dozing and 
muttering. Bess stole in and out on tiptoe, the tears 
dropping down on her pet kitten, and Johnny blun. 
dered about with his mouth full of delicious candy 
his very heart dissolving with grief and gratitude. 
Dolly talked about the candy, and Johnny was im- 
pressed with the idea that she wanted some, and 
actually made an attempt to administer a small 
chunk, but he was not very successful, and Dolly 
kept on muttering: “The very last night she was 
here she made them some candy ; the very last night; 
the very last night; but they couldn’t find it; they 
never could find it; the fire came and burnt them all 
up ; the very last night ; the — very — last —night.” 
If there had been a doctor at hand, Sarah would 
have given up her patient to a course of brain fever, 
with proper deference ; but as there was none within 
twenty miles she was compelled to persevere with 
her sensible applications of water, friction, and chicken 
broth, and in a couple of days she had the satisfac 
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tion of seeing Dolly laugh in quite a natural fashion 
at Joel’s story of the gray colt, which was taken from 
the kitchen with one foot firmly bedded in a pan of 
molasses candy. 

“°T wasn’t all stepped in,” said Johnny, “and I 
saved you a chunk. I’m awful glad you made it, 
‘cause nobody ’tended to Thanksgiving very much.” 

“I’m glad I made it,” said Dolly, “for I should not 
have seen the fire in time if I had gone to bed earlier. 
I remember something foolish about its being my last 
night,” and Dolly smiled doubtfully at her mother, 
not feeling quite sure what she had said, and what shs 
had only thought. 

“Tt was not foolish at all, dear,” said her mother, 
kissing the scorched fingers. ‘ Nothing better could 
be said of any life, than that it was a sacrifice for 
others.” 

‘“Shet yer eyes, Dolly, and never mind about yer 
last days,” said Sarah, decidedly; “you won’t see ’em 
this fifty year, if things is managed anyway reasoa 
thle.” 





BESSIE’S STORY. 


HAT my own— my true own name may be oi 

may have been, I do not know. I have a 
fancy like a dream, that perhaps it has been Adeélé. 
And yet I cannot say why. My father, the captain, 
whose daughter I am by adoption, gave to me the 
name of Bessie, for his wife, and Luna, for the moon. 
Thus within the log-book it is written Bessie Luna 
Wray. 

Girls that have upon the shore their home can tell 
to an exactness what age they have and when theii 
birthdays shall be. But for myself who have only a 
home upon the sea, I may know but this —that | 
have nearly fifteen years of age, “or thereabouts,” as 
the captain says. I have never known of the birth. 
day — only an anniversary. And when I have for- 


gotten myself of the day of the month on which shar 
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happens, I obtain the “ Petrel’s ” log-book for the year 
of eighteen hundred and sixt:-four, where I find this 


of record: 


“Journal of hemaphrodite brig ‘ Petrel,’ Wray, master, from 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Dec. 25, 1864. 

“This day begins with clearing weather and light airs from S. E. 
Middle part of day wind light and baftling. At 3 P. M. passed a 
quantity of floating wreck stuff. Moon fullsatr1. P.M. Atts.30 
P M., Lat. by obs. 30° 15 , hove to, and picked up a boat of French 
build with ‘Toulon’ written in pencil on the seat, and a female 
child about one year old wrapped in a capote such as is worn 
by the pilots of Dieppe. Got under way at 12 M., course W.b. N. 
Call the child Bessie Luna Wray. So ends this twenty-four 


hours.” 


Such is all I know of my beginning of life. Ex- 
cepting that only for the uncommon brightness of 
the moon, the lookout had not seen the drifting boat. 
It is said in all the books I have read, of the babe 
who is discovered, that it smiles sweetly in the face of 
its benefactor. But the captain tells me often that 
I rent the air with crying till I was black in the face, 
until, arriving on the deck of the “ Petrel,’”’ old Candace, 
the negress, took me in her embrace. She it was 
who was stewardess, with her husband Jim (also of 


color) as cook. . 
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The captain would at once have had me fed with 
Port wines, condensed milk, canned soups, and 
like nourishment. But Candace said “no,” and gave 
me of food in small quantities. “Dat ’ar little 
stummick mus’n be filled to depletion,” is that which 
the captain repeats as her words to him. 

Remaining on board, she had a care of me for 
four years. I would not be on the shore for even an 
hour. I cried bitterly when out of sight of my cap- 
tain. Again we had a stewardess who was English, 
with her husband to cook. She taught me my sewing, 
and a prayer to say to the good God. But as I be- 
came more old in years the captain gave to me my 
instruction in books. He learned me of many things 
useful, and it is said of me that I have a marvellous 
power to attain in study. At my present age I am 
thin — svelte, as old M. Jacques, the former mate, 
says—with a complexion of brunette, and eyes and 
hair which are black. This it is, with the readiness 
which I had in learning the French language of M. 
Jacques, which gives me to think that my mother at 
least was French. The accent and words seemed to 


always be known to me as of a dream. 
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But the captain will have it to say that I am a gift 
of Christmas from his wife who is with the good God. 
Be that as it may, I am to him as his very, very own, 
and he to me as father and mother in one, “ the child 
of his old age,” he insists; for though straight and 
erect as the mast of the “ Petrel,” he is in age sixty 
years. 

He has provided for me everything of comfort and 
elegance that a young girl could wish. For the 
‘“Petrel” is a small brig which goes over all the 
world where a keel may float, in order to trade. It 
may be to purchase shells in the Indian ocean, furs 
in St. Petersburg, fruits at Havana, spices in Ceylon, 
silks at Nankin, diamonds or ostrich feathers at 
Cape Town, knick-knacks in London, or dzjouterie at 
Havre — anywhere and everywhere that a bargain 
may be made, we go. And in every port the ladies ot 
the consignee, or the American consul, will have me at 
their homes, and are so good to me. They take me 
to the galleries of art and places of interest. I at- 
tend the service of the church with them, and at 
their homes I meet people who are delightful. Thus 


I have learned to love things which are beautiful, 
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and the captain is only too willing to get for me what 
I desire. He has had built for me into the cabin a 
little cabinet organ. We took as passengers to the 
Sandwich Islands last year, a good missionary, and 
his wife, who accompanied him, taught me the music, 
and to sing and play, so that I am never ennuyé:d 
at sea. I have a great abundance of books; I have 
my music, my studies (navigation is among them), my 
sewing, a canary bird, and a pot of ivy — beside my 
journal from which these pages are recorded — what 
would you more? It does not matter that we meet 
storms — sometimes terrible ones. I do not say it to 
boast, but I have not anything of fear within. I love 
to be on deck ; I have the long oil coat which buttons 
close about me like that of the captain, and boots of 
rubber. Oftentimes the captain permits that I give 
the orders for taking in the light sails, or tacking the 
brig. And I can steer with the wheel as weil as old 
Dan himself, or trace the vessel’s course upon the 
chart when I have figured the reckoning. 

You of the young ladies who murmur because of 
the space of closets, should visit my room. It has a 


length of ten feet, a breadth of six. My berth, with 
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three drawers beneath it, takes much of the room. 
But I have a tiny wash-stand, a small chair, and a 
trunk also. 

Pictures too. The one, “Christ Stilling the Tem- 
pest,” 1s a small painting in oil, which was a present 
to myself from a lady in Rome whose husband isa 
great artist. | 

Opposite hangs a photograph of the “ Immaculate 
Conception,” also a present from a lady in Liverpool, 
Mrs. Fancher. ‘There is fastened to the wall a swing- 
ing lamp of solid silver. A diver of the submarine 
brought it up from the wreck of a steam yacht which, 
belonging to Omar Pacha, was lost with all those on 
board in the Persian Gulf. The man gave it as pay. 
for his passage to Foochow. But imagine to yourself 
the curtains of my berth being of silk damask worked 
with gold thread! They are of much value, yet 
when one asks of their price, the captain says, with 
his laugh, that he bought them for a song. It was 
while we were loading with a few teas at Foochow. A 
man habited as a sailor came on board at the evening, 
and offered this for fifty dollars. He had been a 


runaway from a ship, and seeking the country, was 
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impressed into the army of Chinese insurgents. 
They had sacked the emperor’s country seat at Ning- 
po, and this was torn from the hangings of the couch 
of the princess—or he thus said. The captain told 
him he could not give but twenty dollars, though it 


was of more worth. But the man said “no,” and 
went out. It was then, thinking that he had gone, I 
began to sing and play the song of Adelaide Proctor, 
“The Lost Chord,” which I so love. And the 
strange man came back and began to cry! He said 
to the captain if I would sing it once more, he should 
have the stuff at his own price, which I did willingly, 
and thus it was purchased. 

My book-shelves are of sandal-wood inlaid with 
ebony. They were given me in Madras by the mer- 
chant with whom the captain has done business these 
many years. The ewer and jug in my wash-stand 
are of bronze. They were discovered from a tomb 
in the Island of Cyprus. 

But it is in especial of one voyage — the last — of 
which I have to tell, for it came near to become an 
adventure. We were bound to Lisbon, seeking a 


cargo of the light wines for the market of New York, 
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and the captain had with him for the purchase three 
thousand dollars in gold.- He had shipped for the 
voyage a different chief mate, and also two men of 
the crew who came on board with him. It happens 
to me to notice small things, and I remember that I 
looked with surprise at the familiarity which these 
common sailors had secretly with the first mate. Old 
Jacques would hardly have spoken to a sailor even 
upon the land, except in the way of duty. I had for 
this Mr. Atkin, as he called himself, a strong dislike. 
His face had a smooth badness, but he was fluent of 
tongue with an appearance of education, and the cap- 
tain smiled at what he said was my childish preju- 
dice. Yet the good God has given me to read the 
human face, and I often have chosen out those from 
the crew who I felt would make trouble to the off- 
cers, and was seldom. with mistake. 

The second officer was Waters, a man very young 
but brave and active. He too regarded this Atkin 
with suspicion. “Tell your father, Mis:,” he said 
to me in private, “ to keep his weather eye open, and 
look out for Atkin.” 


The captain did but laugh when I told him, and 
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bade me not trouble my little head with fears. But 
I found him watchful in a quiet way after that, though 
there happened nothing for some time of suspicion. 

I find as I copy from my journal that I do not 
sometimes frame these sentences in the exact order 
that I read them in books. I cannot seem to readily 
correct myself, so I have made a point to put down 
all the conversation which I remember, exactly as it 
was spoken by those of whom I shall write. It will 
be a good practice for me. I began to keep my jour- 
nal three years since, with view of having a better 
command of language. 

We finally made sight cf the Teneriffe peak among 
the Canary Islands. It rises many thousand feet 

above the sea, and for miles is visible in the clear 
weather. 

That night the winds died away, and we were be- 
calmed, and so warm as it was! I could not sleep, 
and in the first watch — that of the captain —I went 
upon deck. Old Dan is a sailor who has been at 
sea with us a great many years, and the only one that 
the captain wishes me to speak with when he is not 


present. 
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So after I had chatted with the captain a little, he 
went forward a moment with a command for the 
second mate. 

“How do you head, Dan?” I asked of him idly. 

“Mostly all round the compass, there being no 
steerage way to speak of, Miss,” he made answer. 

I yawned, for I had a strong desire to sleep, yet 
cared not to go the close air of below. 

All at once, I thought of the life-boat which swings 
at the “ Petrel’s ” stern, covered with canvas, and 
how delightful to be in it were it possible. If there 
came a breath of wind I should feel it there; and re- 
membering that I had seen a torn fore-royal put into 
the boat a few days previous, I made up my mind 
what to do. “ Look you, Dan,” I said, “I am going 
to slcep in the lifc-boat till you shall come to the 
wheel again in the morning watch from twelve till 
four, and then you can call me.” 

“Very well, Miss,” he made reply, though he re- 
garded me with a little doubt, ‘‘ only maybe Cap’n 
Wray wouldn’t think — ”’ 

‘He need know nothing of it,” I said with impa- 


tience, for [have a will headstrong, which often causes 
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me after-sorrow. And without oiher words I slipped 
myself within the boat, pulling the cover in place with 
care, | 

“Where is Miss Wray?” I heard the Captain to 
ask as he came aft a moment after. 

‘“‘ She’s turned in, sir,” was the answer of Dan. 

Then the captain began his walk of the quarter- 
deck with vain whistlings for the breeze. 

But it was charming laying upon the old sail listen- 
ing to the twitter of Mother Cary’s chickens, and the 
cool swash of the sea about the rudder. 

It is not a wonder, then, that I fell into fast sleep, 
only to awaken by the bell striking “one, two, three 
four,” which I knew the meaning of two o’clock had 
of the morning, and I had some regret at my foolish 
whim, for it had become quite cool and damp. Yet 
I knew I might not release myself until four o’clock, 
when old Dan again had the wheel. 

I raised a corner of the cover and feeped out. 
Syanish Joe stood with one hand upon the wheel, 
looking sideways in the half darkness of the night. 
The light from the binnacle was upon his swarthy face 


with strength, and I told myself, with a little shiver, 
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that it was the face of a brigand such as I had gazed 
upon in some gallery of pictures. But figure to your- 
self my feelings as Mr. Atkin, after listening a mo- 
ment at the open window of the state-room of the 
captain, came directly behind the wheel, and seating 
himself upon the taffrail so near that I could touch 
him, began with an absent drumming of his fingers 
upon the cover of the boat itself ! 

‘““ Everybody is sound asleep but you and I, Joe,” 
he said in half a whisper. 

“ Bueno,” was the reply of Joe; “ an’ now, s’pose you 
say what you have think ’bout us try to get dis money 
you tell us of, eh?” 

“Well, Joe,” he answers, and you cannot imagine 
to yourself how like oil was his voice, “I’ve laid the 
thing out about this way. To-morrow night when Dan 
is steering and the Swede on the lookout, we’ll give 
young Waters a little pleasant surprise, and when he 
comes to himself, he’ll find that his hands are lashed 
and something over his mouth to keep him from mak- 
ing a noise — savéy, Joe?” 

I trembled in every limb, and was with a cold per. 


spiration on my face. Had I been one who swoons 
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readily I should have fainted. But at once I recov- 
ered myself. ‘“ Be brave, Bessie,” I repeated to my 
heart: “it is for the dear captain’s sake.” 

“Then we’ll get the captain out,” the wretch con- 
tinued, as Spanish Joe made a small nod of the head, 
‘and serve him so, and if the cook, or Dan, or the 
Swede make a fuss (which they won’t dare do) they’ll 
see that the balance of power is with us, for we’ve got 
pistols, and they haven’t. Eh, Joe?” 

“Then w’at?” asked Joe with much of eager- 
ness. 

“Why, then,” Mr. Atkin goes on with the ease that 
he would remark upon the weather, “we'll put the 
long boat over the side, and politely invite Captain 
Wray, Miss Wray, Mr. Waters and the cook or one 
of the men to stepin. They can shape their course 
for the Azores, only thirty miles away, Joe, and we'll 
shape ours for Europe.” 

“ But will you?” I thought within myself with my 
teeth clenched. 

“ T’ll take command, of course,’”’ thus the bad man 
continued; ‘and when we are near the land we'll 


rig up the life-boat here’? — and he thumped it. with 
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his hand — “take some provisions, water and the 
money — ” 

‘“One tousan’ apiece,” breaks in the sailor. 

“"Take the money,” Mr. Atkin went on as if Joe 
had not interrupted ; ‘and when we get ashore, every 
man will take his share, Joe—and scatter /” he said 
with a flourish of his fingers. 

“But the brig shall find harbor too—they gives 
alarm and sends after us,” said Joe. 

“Not after I have fixed the rudder and taken away 
the compass, my good Joe,’ said the smooth Mr. 
Atkin; “so now you can let Jerry know what is ex- 
pected of him, and to-morrow night —” 

He made no finish of his words, though, but rising, 
walked slow away. 

Ah, how slowly passed the time! but finally, Joe, 
with yawns, struck the eight bells, and the wheel was 
relieved by old Dan. 

Surely I lost no time in coming from my hiding- 
place, and I sought the captain, who, without remov- 
ing his clothing, had reclined himself upon a lounge 
in the cabin. I revealed to him in whispers that 


which I had heard. 
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“ My brave little girl!” he said, asI had made an 
end of my story ; but I could not think what there was 
of bravery in laying perdu, and listening to conspira- 
tors. Had I not given him counsel, though, I think 
he would have been for dashing upon the three who 
thus conspired, and smiting them hipand thigh. But | 
told him to communicate in secret with Mr. Waters, 
and they two together might make plans of strategy 
which would avail without bloodshed; and he did so. 

It was unfortunate that the captain was entirely 
without firearms of any kind. I think I myself would 
have dared to use one in such an emergency. But 
he whispered to me in the morning that he had that 
which should serve the same end ; and with a beating 
heart I awaited the result. 

The calm remained into the forenoon of the next 
day. The sea was like oily glass, without a ripple as 
far as one could view, and the sun made itself hardly 

“to be endured, so fierce did it beat down upon the 
scorched deck, in the seams of which the pitch fairly 
melted. The sails hung without motion against the 


mast, and the wheel was idle. 


With a heart fast beating I followed the captain, 
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who had told me to be without fear, upon the deck. 

‘“T wish we had a couple of the turtle that are lay- 
ing round so plenty, asleep on the water, this mcrn- 
ing,” said the captain, as if to myself, who, stood by 
him, though in a careless way. 

I had no meaning of his words, but Atkin, who 
was near, looked at the black specks upon the water 
some distance away, with interest. 

“Yes, sir,” he made reply, “there’s always lots of 
them about the Azores in calm weather—nice soup 
they make, too.” 

“You might take the long boat, if you like, Mr. 
Atkin,” said the captain with a yawn, as if it had 
but then occurred to him, “and with your watch take 
two or three — it would be a change from salt beef.” 

“Very well, sir,” Atkin replies ; for this man was a 
lover of nice food—a gourmand. ‘“ Here, you Joe 
and Jerry, get the boat over the side.” 

I began to guess that there was a purpose in 
this. I saw that the captain had, under a mask of 
carelessness, a face of anxiety, and that the hand that 
held his glasses with which he viewed the horizon, 


trembled never so little as he paced backward and 
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forward while the two men were putting over the 
boat. When all was ready, Mr. Atkin in the stern- 
sheets pushed off from the vessel’s side. 

‘“‘ Stop a bit!” now called the captain, as I watched 
with strong anxiety his face. There was a stern ring 
in his voice which I had seldom heard. And at the 
same time I saw Mr. Waters, Dan and the Swede 
came from the cook’s galley with buckets of hot water 
which they brought to the rail. 

“ Well?” asked Atkin with inquiry. And he mo- 
tioned the two men to cease from rowing. 

“You see Teneriffe peak, do you?” again spoke 
the captain. 

“Why, yes, sir,” was the answer of Atkin: “ what 
then?” 

“Just this,” said the captain; “my advice to you, 
you scoundrels, is that you pull your prettiest for the 
-Azore Islands; for while my name is Wray not one of 
you ever shall set foot again of this brig’s deck!” 

“Ah, then what oaths! what cries of rage! And so 
desperate was this villain Atkin that he drew a pis- 
tol and commanded his men to pull back, which they 


did with hesitation. But they were scarce within 
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reach when old Dan discharged the contents of his 
l.ot-water bucket full at them. I clapped my hands. 
I could not resist. For Atkin caught enough of it’ 
cn his neck and shoulder to cause him to fall back- 
ward over the thwart with a roar, and by accident, 
discharge his pistol in the air. 

Then it was they saw they were entrapped, and 
pulled hastily away to a distance, where they laid 
upon their cars with angry words each to the other. 

And oh, how with eagerness we watched for a 
breeze, which came not until in the late afternoon. 
But when once more the rippie of the water made 
around the bows, and the sails swelled out with a 
wind from the southwest, I breathed with freeness, 
and we all thanked the good God as we watched the 
boat of the conspirators to disappear in the dis- 
tance. 

There were left on board the captain, second mate, 
two men, the cook and stewardess. And Captain 
Wray said I should be his second mate, Mr. Waters 
acting as chief officer. 

Many times I stood at the wheel for three and four 


hours before we reached Lisbon. But the “ Petrel,” 
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which has but a tonnage of one hundred and sixty, 
was easily handled, and the good God gave us fa- 
voring winds, as also fair weather; so with much 
fatigue, but otherwise well, we finally reached our port 
in safety. 

The captain sometimes speaks as one who is get- 
ting too old for the life of the ocean —in particular of 
late does he say this. And he has made hints at a 
home upon the land, with a house which shall look 
far out over the sea, and be ever within the sound of 
its voice. It may be that after a time, and with him, 
I should be content thus to live. But as now, I re- 
gard it with dread. I had somehow dreamed of a 
continuation of this life which so delights me, and 
some day to be buried under the blue waves. But 


we Shall see. 


The foregoing story is entirely true in all its essential features. 
I was somewhat acquainted with Miss Wray, and it was with sor- 
row that in the list of disasters two winters ago, I read that thc 
brig “ Petrel” was lost in the English Channel, with all or 
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board, in a December gale. F. H. C. 
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R** down in the Pine woods, where we liked 

to walk at early spring, was a patch of cleared, 
burned-over ground where the wild flowers grew in 
lovely profusion. There were dog-tooth violets, and 
anemones, and the funny little Dutchman’s Breeches, 
and white and purple violets, and best of all the 
beautiful trilliums as perfect as an orchid, and the 
queer Jack in the Pulpit ; she who found one of these 
was always greeted with a smile by Miss Hamersley, 
our teacher, who was a. botanist, and who hada 
passion for all the odd and unusual flowers. 

But as every good thing in this life has its 
attendant evil, so on the verge of this wild 
garden of delights lay a dark and dangerous 
pool of deep water, which had rather an uncanny 


reputation. A boy had been drowned there once, and 
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our mothers always 
held up a warning fin- 
ger as we left for a 
picnic in the Pine 
woods with “ Beware 
of the Dark Pool!” 
We were not afraid 
of the pool, but we 
were much afraid of 
the little scarlet lizards 
which crept about 
there. This was an un- 
necessary fear. We 
were undoubtedly very 
dangerous to them, in- 
asmuch as we crunched 
them under our thick 


shoes, whilst they 





eae could not have hurt us 
aa, i *, 
r 7 *- “1 if they had tried. It was 
vetted 
hk a natural antagonism 
se 
OUR MAY QUEEN, to creeping things. 


On the first of May, we were wont to go to the 
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Pine wood, for our May-queen exercises, too often 
marred by a sun shower. For Dicksonville, where we 
lived, had a most uncertain climate; and perhaps 
one spring would be warm but the three springs after, 
would be as cold as Christmas, and not a dog-tooth 
or anemone, to be seen. The may-flowers never 
failed us; they were as constant as Priscilla Mullins, 
the dear things; not a snow bank in the Pine woods 
but was fringed with them, even in March. 

But oh! there was one such April! I believe the 
far-famed climate of Devonshire in England never 
sent out such buds and blossoms as that one lovely 
April of ours! The farmers thought the world was. 
coming to an end; the poetical thought that Para- 
dise was coming down; we girls thought that we 
would have an unexampled May-day celebration and 
that Gertrude should be queen. 

For Gertrude was our favorite girl as Henrietta 
was our hatred and abomination. No one knew why 
we did not like Henrietta, only we add not; and that 
is final with children, and I fear, sometimes, with 
those who are old enough to know better. 


Henrietta was strong, and fearless, clinibed trees, 
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and brought down an owl's nest once from an old 
church steeple. We called her a tomboy. She was 
not particular as to her dress, and her hair looked 
like Slovenly Peter’s in the story book; yet she was 
very clever as to her lessons, and Miss Hamersley 
praised her more than she did any one. She could 
draw beautiful pictures on her slate, which none of 
us could do. She did not mind what she said, but 
told us our faults with disagreeable accuracy. Yet 
our mothers bade us like Henrietta, with the same 
unction with which they warned us to beware of the 
Dark Pool; they said, “poor girl! she has no 
mother!” And everybody liked her father who was 
the best physician in Dicksonville. 

Gertrude was a pretty little doll-like beauty, very 
amiable and always sympathetic, whom we adored. 
Louisa was a fine-spirited red-cheeked girl, who had 
her strong friends and her bitter enemies. Caroline 
was a wise and thoughtful dark-eyed girl, who never 
lost her wits through her enthusiasms, so had great 
weight with us. Genevieve was a strong-minded, 
sensible, prudent girl, and always knew where to find 


the most perfect may-flowers ; we followed her lead 
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through the melting snows for many a tardy New 
England spring. 

On the occasion of the “ beautiful April,” however, 
our only fear was that we should not have may- 
flowers enough left for the queen’s crown and may- 
pole; but Genevieve led us to a sequestered spot, 
behind Mrs. Higgins’s cottage, and we found under 
the mighty shadow of a hill, a spot which the sun, 
less clear-sighted than we, had not found. There 
they were, pink as the robe of Aphrodite, the dear 
children of our northern spring. 

Gertrude was elected queen of the May but with 
one dissentient voice—that of Henrietta! That 
original orator made a speech to us after school, be- 
hind the blackboard, on which, meantime, she had 
drawn an immense caricature of our writing master 
who was rather a fop, and a dandy. 

“Why do you always have Gertrude for queen?” 
began Henrietta. “I think Louisa is a much more 


9 


queenly-looking girl. Now see here—” and she 
drew two very clever heads on the blackboard : 
“ Louisa holds her head in a stately manner. Ger- 


trude carries hers like a sheep. Louisa isn’t think- 
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ing of herself. Gertrude always is. I want a queen 
whom I can look up to. Now Louisa is a head taller 
than Gertrude, in every respect.” 

Groans and hisses followed this speech of the 
Juvenal in calico, led by Louisa, who answered her. 

“What do you want to make discord for?” said 
Henrietta’s chosen liege. ‘ Why do you always take 
the wrong side? I wz//not be queen. Iam to be 
lady-in-waiting, and wear my white gown and 
mamma’s pink scarf.” 

“Let’s leave Henrietta at home,” whispered Maria, 
who was rather a mean girl. 

But no, fighting, loving, happy, or sad, with our 
different natures, and our antagonistic politics, we 
were still inseparable. The frankness which we 
showed then, might have been unforgiven in later 
years ; but it was forgotten by us in the mighty accu- 
mulation of May-day business, in the making of 
wreaths and the packing of baskets, and in the vexed 
arguments with our mammas, as to whether or not 
we should wear our rubber overshoes. 

‘““A May-queen in rubbers!” sobbed the beau. 
tiful Gertrude. 
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“A Jady-in-waiting in an aquiscutum!” said the 
bright-cheecked Louisa, dashing some hot tears 
away. 

However, like all great international treaties, it 
ended in a compromise, and we got to the ground at 
ten o’clock, where the clever Henrictta (she was 
head and shoulders above us all in this sort of thing) 
had arranged a may-pole, and a very pretty sort of 
open tent, made out of her father’s best linen sheets. 

It had been a disagreeably uncertain morning. As 
I look back upon it, I seem to see that group of 
young beauties (they have all relapsed into rather 
grown up ladies now!) standing around Gertrude, 
who looked supremely lovely, with her wreath of the 
trailing arbutus, crown fit for a goddess, on her head. 
Henrietta had made it; but how sulky and disagree- 
able, how slovenly and how far away from us all, 
Henrietta seemed ! poor Henrietta. 

I remember how I looked at the sky that morning 
and said, hoping to be contradicted, that I feared it 
would rain, and how angry I was at my brother 
Horatio for agreeing with me. The sun came out, 


weut back again, and then——but the wise Caroline 
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and the prudent Genevieve decided that it was to be 
fine and so we started. 


Yes! we got through the crowning, and the speech- 


making and the dance round the may-pole, and ate 
our dinner under Henrietta’s tent, without so much 
as thanking her for it. She was so unpopular that 
when we afterwards went to our wild-flower garden 
to pluck the early dog-tooth violets, she was left 
alone, making a drawing in the little book which she 
always carried in her pocket. 

Then a dark, dark cloud came over the May sun, 
and some heavy drops began to fall. We all turned 
our feet toward the tent, when we heard a scream — 
I seem to hear it yet, for it was the first tone of 
agony and fear that had ever struck on my young 
heart. 

Gertrude in the pool! Gertrude! ourqueen. Yes! 
she had, whilst gathering flowers like Proserpine, 
stepped backward and fallen, fallen, into that deep 
dark, fathomless, dangerous and _ deadly-looking 
pool. 

Before we knew what to do, she had _ risen. 


Crowned with flowers, in her white dress, she came 
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up, our dear, our pretty Gertrude, and Jay for an in- 
stant on the surface of the water. 


’ 


“Run for the men at farmer Layton’s,” cried Caro- 
line, who was not a strong girl and who couldn’t run 
fast, but who could think. | 

“ Throw her a branch of a tree,” said Genevieve. | 

Louisa, passionate, excitable, affectionate Louisa, 
was for throwing herself into the pool when a strong 
hand was laid upon her shoulder. 

“Stop, you goose!” said Henrietta. ‘ You can- 
not swim! Run for help— you are a good runner! 
I will jump in, and keep her afloat!” 

And almost as if the sudden lightning which now 
leaped out of a cloud had helped her, Henrietta 
pulled off her heavy dress, and encumbered only 
with her underclothing jumped into the pool. 

She could swim like a duck; it was one of her 
many masculine accomplishments. 

Gertrude rose for the third and last time as Henri- 
etta, swiming bravely toward her, dived under her, 
and holding her with one hand kept her head above 
water and strove to reach the shore with her other 


hand. The poor children were crying and praying 
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on the high shore, whilst two or three had run for 
help, to farmer Layton’s. 

How our feelings changed toward Henrietta as we 
watched her brave, and her sensible efforts ! 

‘There she was, the sulky, unpleasant girl whom we 
had detested, fighting single-handed with death. She 
was gréat enough to save a life! whilst we were only 
good enough for May-queens. Twice she reached 
one of the slimy logs which bounded the narrow edge 
of the pool, but failed to grasp it; then she called 
aloud in a failing voice: 

Help! girls, help! I am losing strength. Why 
don’t you get some help !”’ 

But then we saw her catch a branch of a tree, 
make a magnificent effort of skill and strength, and 
pull herself and her burden to the shore. Laying 
Gertrude tenderly down she fell by her side, as life- 
less as a stone. 

The other side of the pool was as inaccessible to 
us as if it had been in Asia Minor. We had never 
been over to that burned and precipitous hillside, 
where farmer I,ayton threw his logs, but there were 


our two friends, as we thought, dead, dead ! 
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Help arrived, and men went hastily over to the 
two girls, who were rubbed and rolled in blankets, 
and carried to the farmer’s hovse. 

Gertrude came to herself first. She was not much 
injured by a little too much cold water, or a cruel 
fright. 

But Henrietta had put forth in that heroic effort 
the strength and the nervous effort of many years. 
She had saved a life, but at the cost for herself of 
many years of suffering. 

Louisa, as her favorite friend, sat by her bed, many 
a weary day and night, and Henrietta’s eyes followed 
her about gratefully; but her lips said never a word. 

The two natures were finding each other out, anc 
they were worthy of each other. 

And the day came when Henrietta could sit up anc: 
see us all. 

It was now July, and we determined to show her 
how we felt by making a midsummer festival for her. 

Some of us took baskets of strawberries; some, 
rose wreaths; and all of us a contrite heart for the 
injustice we had done her. 


How pretty she looked! Louisa had combed and 
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curled her magnificent hair— perhaps she had only 
had too much of it— and had dressed her in a long 
white wrapper which was trimmed with lilac ribbons; 
and Louisa’s mother and my mother, looking as if 
they needed two pocket handkerchiefs apiece to wipe 
their eyes with, were hovering round for fear that we 
should excite Henrietta too much. 

Gertrude, whose life she had saved, went in first, 
with one white lilac in her hand, and knelt down 
before her, kissing her poor pale hands, which had 
once been so brown and muscular and — must I say it ? 

No! I will not say it. 

e Then came all the others, with their baskets and 
their roses, and their tongues. 

“Oh! we are so glad that you are well, dear 
Henrietta, oh! aren’t we glad that you didn’t die! 
and papa says your drawing has taken the prize and 
you are to be a great artist! oh Henrietta!” 

Miss Hamersley came in — sweet, good Miss Ham- 
ersley! with a large India ink drawing of wild flow- 
ers, in which her favorite Jack in the Pulpit, held a 
conspicuous place; and kissing her convalescent 


pupil, she laid it in her lap. 
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“Tt has taken the prize, Henrietta,” said she; “ you 
have the art-scholarship at the Brotherton Institute | 
open to you!” 

Then the tears came into those brave eyes and fell 
over the strong face, for the first time. 

We had never seen Henrietta weep. She seemed 
too stern and hard for tears. 

“Oh, girls!” said she, “if you had but loved 
me, I should not have been so disagreeable.” 

Poor starved heart ! we knew its sad secrets for the 
first time. She had had no dear mother to love her, 
and we had been so cruel! Her father, although a 
good man, had perhaps not had the intuitions of tee 
derness. 

It was Louisa who had been the first to reach 
her with her true affection ; anc it was Lousia who 
made of her’a gentle and agreeable ‘girl and wo- 
man forever after. 

But nature had made her a great artist, and a ge- 
nius. 

No doubt you have seen many of her drawings and 
paintings, and have admired them, although you 


did not know that they were Henrietta’s — did you? 








This polite salutation was 

addressed to two young girls 
~ who were standing at the par- 
sonage gate in the little village of 
Valery’s Corners. The taller of tne 
two colored with vexation, and looked back 
<o the house as though she hoped no one had seen or 
heard. | 

The second answered in a clear, rather peculiar 
voice, “ How do you do, Carlos?” 

*“T say,” returned Carlos, “I was up to your place, 
and seen your folks to-day.” 

“I hope they were all well,” said the girl who had 
Spoken before, while the other took no notice of Car- 
los whatever. 
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“Well, no, they wasn’t, jest. I thought I’d tell 
you —” 

‘QO, what is it?”’ cried Fayette Locey, running out 
to the wagon, while her companion followed more 
slowly, looking rather annoyed than anxious. 

“Q, it ain’t nothing to be scared at, only Mr. Ford 
and Dick ain’t tohome. They’ve gone over to the 
cattle sale at Elmira, and young Mis’ Ford she’s there 
alone, with only your aunt, and the hired man, and the 
baby. 

“Is the baby sick?” asked Fayette, troubled. 

‘No, not the baby.” 

“Will you be good enough to tell us at once what 
ss the matter?” said Helen Ford, speaking for the 
first time with a sort of cold irritation and a certain 
dignity which Carlos, though it rather awed him, 
resented as “stuck up.” 

“Ye see,” said Carlos, letting the reins hang loose 
over the backs of the two old farm horses, “I was 
a-going past your house this morning, and I knew you 
was down here, and I thought your folks might have 
something to send.” 

“You were very kind,” said Fayette; but Helen 
made no sign. 

“TI see young Mis’ Ford, and she said the old 
lady was kind of ailin’, and the men folks being 
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away, and no one but Hiram, she felt kind of lone 
some.” 

‘“‘ Did she send you for us?” asked Helen. 

‘No, not jest. She said the old lady might be 
going to have one of her bad spells, and as I was 
coming down to the corners I might tell you, and you 
could act your judgment, though she didn’t want to 
disappoint you of your visit. I could see she was 
consid’rable anxious.” 

“ Are you going back soon?” asked Fayette. 

“*Bout half an hour or so. Tell ye what. I’ll call 
when I’ve done my arrands, and then you'll have your 
minds made up.” 

“Q, thank you, Carlos,” said Fayette, gratefully. 
“T wish you would.” 

Helen said nothing; but as they walked back to 
the house, she looked perplexed and annoyed. ‘So 
provoking of Sue,” she broke out at last. “If there 
was anything really the matter, why couldn’t she send 
a note? But she is so nervous and fanciful.” 

“‘Sue’s not very strong, and you know Hiram is no 
one to depend upon. I hope Mrs, Allison and Elea- 
nor will be back before we go.” 

“So you are going?” said Helen, as if the idea 
vexed her. 

“Why, Helen, I think one of us should go. If 
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aunt had such an attack as she had in the winter, 
what could Sue do?” | 

“IT dare say it is only her fancy,” said Helen. 
“But you are as ready to fancy things as she is, 
Fayette. If there were any reason for anxiety,” she 
continued in the even tones which had contributed to 
establish Helen Ford’s character as a “superior girl,” 
— “If there were any reason for anxiety, don’t you 
suppose I should be as anxious about my mother as 
you can be, who never saw her till you came to live 
with us three months ago?” 

There was a covert sting in these words which 
Fayette felt and resented, but she held her tongue. 

“Then I don’t want to miss this lecture,” Helen 
resumed. “It is the last of the set, and I feel it 
my duty to improve every opportunity that is offered 
me.” : 
Fayette slightly raised her black eyebrows. She 
knew her cousin’s way of squaring her duty with her 
inclination. | 

“‘T presume, too, that the boy has quite exagger- 
ated the case. Persons of that class always like to 
make a sensation, and I dare say Sue only meant 
that mother had a little cold. She has such a habit 
of talking to all sorts of people as if they were her 
equals.” 
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“Ves, I think Sue does rather look upon human 
beings as if they weré her fellow-creatures,” said 
Fayette. 

“T don’t profess to understand sarcasm,” said 
Helen, setting her rather thin lips very straight. 
“Papa and Dick will be at home to-morrow, and 
one night can make no very great difference to Sue. 
It would be a serious disadvantage to me to lose this 
‘lecture. . I have the notes of the whole set, and this 
is the last, and I should never be satisfied to leave 
them in that unfinished state.” 

““And suppose you were not satisfied? What 
then?” said Fayette. 

For a moment Helen had an odd sensation, as 
though some one had suddenly lifted a curtain and 
given her a glimpse of an unsuspected near and un- 
pleasing region ; but the feeling passed, and left be- 
hind it a sense of vexation with her cousin. 

“Persons who do not care for intellectual pleasures 
can never understand what they are to others,” said 
I{elen, with a superior and pitying smile, which pro- 
voked Fayette. ‘As the professor said last night, it 
is the first duty of every one to develop his or her 
nature to its highest capacities, and to seize every 
opportunity for mental enlargement.” . 

“Fiddlesticks!” thought the irreverent Fayette ; 
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but she did not say it, and that at least was some 
thing. 

“Then it would not be polite to the Allisons to go 
off in this way, and when company is coming to tea, 
too. Mr. Allison is gone, and the ladies won’t be 
home till nearly tea time. How it would look to go 
off!” 

“We could leave a message; and, Helen, if Sue 
were nervous and fanciful,—and I don’t think she 
is, —it would only be one more reason for not leaving 
her alone. I shall go,” concluded Fayette, with sud- 
den decision. 

“You will do as you please, of course,” said Helen, 
coldly, but secretly not ill pleased. “But it will look 
very strange.” 

“T can’t help it. You can tell them all how it 
was ;” and Fayette ran up stairs to pack up her 
things. 

She had hardly done so when Carlos came back. 
“I wish you joy of your companion,” said Helen to 
her cousin, with something very like a sneer. 

“‘T might easily have a worse one,” said Fayette, 
who liked the big, simple young fellow. ‘One of us 
is enough to go, and it may as well be I as you. J 
hope you'll enjoy the evening. Remember me to 
Miss Fenton and the others.” 
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It was with a little pang that Faye-te spoke. She 
had been quite as much interested in the lectures as 
her cousin, and she had found herself very much at 
home with the Misses Fenton, the granddaughters of 
Mrs. Lyndon, at the Hickories. 

“Well, of course one is enough, and more than 
enough,” said Helen ; “but I suppose now you have 
alarmed yourself so, you will not be satisfied to stay 
here. I shall come home with Mr. Allison Sunday. 
Good-bye.” ' 

Helen went back to the house, and laid out her 
dress for the evening. 

The party from the Hickories, and the stray pro- 
fessor, who had given four lectures on geology in 
Valery’s Corners, were coming to tea at the Par- 
sonage. 

Helen had met the professor before, and had 
been complimented on the interest she displayed in 
science, and she felt, as she said, that she could not 
be satisfied without putting down the notes of the 
last lecture. 

Helen was an intellectual girl—so said her teach- 
ers, and so she believed. She liked to acquire facts, 
and rules, and classifications, and dates, and range 
them all nicely away in her mind, as she put her cuffs, 
and collars, and laces, and ribbons in her boxes ; as 
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she saved odds and ends of silk and linen, and put 
them into labeled bags. 

As it pleased her to look over her drawers, and 
count up her possessions, so she liked to review her 
stock of knowledge gained from text-books, and say, 
All this is mine.” 

She told Mrs. Allison that her sister-in-law had 
sent a message by Carlos, and that Fayette had gone 
home. 

*‘ Sue is a little nervous sometimes,” said Helen, 
in her most superior manner. 

Helen’s evening was very successful. She was in- 
vited to the Hickories by Mrs. Lyndon. She talked 
to the professor. She took her notes, but some way, 
even when she had neatly copied out the names of all 
the saurians, she did not feel as well “satisfied” as 
she had expected. 

It was not till between seven and eight that even- 
ing that Carlos set Fayette down at her uncle’s 
gate. 

The roads were rough, and they had been a long 
time coming the nine miles. Carlos lived at Scrub 
Hollow, a very forlorn hamlet, three miles further 
away. | | 
It was a wild March night, with a loud-sounding 
wind rushing through the upper air. Fayette, as she 
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stood at the gate a moment, and looked out over th~ 
confused mass of rounded, rolling hills that formed 
the dim landscape, felt lonely and half frightened. 

Everything was so dim and gray, and seemed so 
full of mysterious sound! The low roar of increasing 
streams, the multiplied whisper and rustle of the 
woods, made the world seem something different from 
the ordinary daylight earth. 

She shook off the fancies that crowded upon her, 
and walked quickly up to the house, which stood at 
some distance from the road—a pile of gray build- 
ings, with sharp, many-angled roofs rising against 
the sky. 

A light shone from the “ living-room ” window. 

Fayette opened the door, and was greeted by a cry 
of joy from young Mrs. Ford. 

“OQ, Fayette! I’m so glad it’s you!” and there 
was an emphasis as, if the speaker were rather glad it 
was not some one else. 

“TI thought I’d come,” said Fayette, kissing her. 
** How’s aunt?” 

“I think she is pretty sick,” said Sue, lowering her 
voice. ‘“ She’s gone to bed.” 

‘“‘ Have you sent Hiram for the doctor?” 

“ Hiram has gone. I’m all alone. Word came 
over from Springville, just after Carlos was here, that 
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his father had broken his leg, and he had to go, of 
course.” 

“ But why didn’t you tell him to send Dr. Ward 
over?” 

“Mother wouldn’t let me. You know how she 
hates to send for a doctor, and she thought she’d be 
better.” 

A voice from the next room called to know who 
was there, and Fayette went in. 

Mrs. Ford was in bed, her face drawn and pinched. 
A look of pair crossed her features as her niece 
entered. There was disappointment in her voice as 
she said, — 

“Is that you, Fayette ?” 

“Yes, aunt. I thought I’d come.” 

There are women who, in Mrs. Ford’s place, would 


have been angry with the girl for doing what one 
dearer had left undone; but Mrs. Ford, if she 
had such a feeling, was too just to visit it upon 
Fayette. 

“You are a good child,” she said, with uncommon 
softness, but with a sigh. ‘Don’t be troubled. I 
shall get over it by and by.” 

But Mrs. Ford did not get over it. The trouble 
was furious and intense neuralgia ; not such as young 
ladies have when they suffer “ awfully” in the morn- 
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ing, and go to a party at night, but blinding, burning 
pain, reducing the life power every minute, and threat- 
ening the heart. | 

Sue and Fayette tried in vain every remedy in their 
power. Even Mrs. Ford’s favorite panacea of seven 
different herbs, steeped in spirits with pepper and 
spice, utterly failed. 

The patient grew worse and worse, and at midnight 
it was evident that, unless help came speedily, her 
hours were numbered. 

The farm was not on the high road, and their near- 
est neighbors were two old maiden ladies, a mile 
away, neither of whom could have been of the least 
use. 

Scrub Hollow lay three miles to the south. A 
nurse might have been found there, but no physician. 
Springville, where Dr. Ward lived, was a little further 
off in the opposite direction. 

The road to Springville was rough and lonely, and 
lay over wind-swept hill and through dark valley, 
by woods and swamps ; for this portion of the south- 
ern frontier is even now but thinly settled 

‘What shall we do?” said poor Sue, wringing her 
hands. ‘ What shall we do?” 

‘‘ There ’s only one thing to do,” said Fayette, des- 
perately. ‘I shall go for the doctor.” 
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“OQ, Fayette! Walk all that way alone!” 

“T shall ride Phoebe. I can saddle her myself. 
Father taught me how. I must go, Sue. I can’t let 
aunt lie here and die, and never try to saveher. It’s 
hard to leave you alone, but it won’t take long. Baby 
hasn’t waked up once. Whatamercy! Don’t saya 
word, Sue: I must go.” 

‘“‘Q, Fayette!’ cried Sue, helplessly ; but she made 
no further objection, and Mrs. Ford had not heard 
the hurried consultation. 

Fayette would give herself no time to think. She 
was a nervous little thing, and she dreaded the long 
ride through the windy night more than she had ever 
feared anything in her life. 

She was not a very daring rider, though at the little 
frontier post where she had passed two years with her 
parents, her father had taught her to manage a horse 
with reasonable skill, and she had ridden many a mile 
with him over the prairie. 

“‘O, if father were here now!” she said, a sob sud- 
denly rising. 

Then she was doubtful about her own power to 
manage Pheebe, the great chestnut mare, the pride 
of her uncle’s heart, strong, swift, spirited creature 
that she was. 

For two years Pheebe had borne away the prize at 
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state and county fairs, and the horse-racing world had 
tempted her owner in vain. Fayette had mounted 
her more than once, and ridden around the yard, and 
up and down the road, but always with some secret 
fears. She had never dared even to try a canter ; and 
now to mount at “mirk midnight,” and go, as fast as 
might be, off into the darkness alone on Pheebe’s 
back, seemed an awful thing to poor Fayette. 

She knew that the mare was gentle, and she had 
often petted her, and fed her, and led her to water. 
She did not much doubt but that Phcebe would sub- 
mit to be saddled and bridled by her hand, but still 
it was with many a misgiving that she put on her hat 
and jacket. She did not take time to find her habit, 
and, lighting the lantern, went out to the barn. 

Phoebe was not lying down. Disturbed, perhaps, 
by the loud-blowing wind, she was wide awake ; an4 
as Fayette entered with the light, she turned her 
head with a low whinny, as though glad to see a 
friend. | 

Fayette went into the stall in fear and trembling ; 
but she loosened the halter, and led Phcebe out un- 
resisting. 

The mare was so tall, and Fayette was so short, that 
she was obliged to stand up ona box to slip on the 
bridle ; to which Phcebe submitted, turning her soft, 
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intelligent eyes on the girl with mild, wondering in- 
quiry. The saddle was harder to manage, but Fayette 
strained at the girth till her wrists ached, and hoped 
all was right. 

Some faint encouragement came to her, as she saw 
how gently the mare behaved. ‘‘O, Pheebe, darling,’ 
said Fayette, “you will be good—I know you will 
You are the only one that can help us now.” 

Petted Phoebe, used to caresses as a house cat, 
rubbed her dainty head on Fayette’s shoulder, as if to 
reassure her. | 

Poor Fayette put up one brief wordless prayer for 
help and courage, and then she led Pheebe out of the 
stable, mounted her by the aid of the horse-block, and 
rode away into the night. 

Sue, watching forlorn, heard the mare’s hoofs beat- 
ing fainter down the road ; and relieved that at least 
Fayette had got off without accident, listened till the 
last sound died away on the wind. 








CHAPTER II. 


It was a wild March night. The wind blew loud 
and cold, though there was in the air a faint breath of 
spring, and the brooks were coming down with fuller 
currents every hour to swell the Susquehanna. There 
had been heavy rains for the last few days, and the roads 
were deeply gullied, and somewhat danyerous by night. 

The wild, white moon, nearly at the full, was 
plunging swiftly through heavy masses of gray cloud, 
that at times quite obscured her light, and the solid 
shapes of hill and wood, and the sweeping, changing 
shadows were so mingled that it was hard to dis- 
tinguish what was real earth and what was but the 
effect of cloud and wind-blown moonshine. All the 
twilight world seemed sound and motion. 

Phoebe, as well as her rider, perhaps, felt some of 
the influences of the time ; for she snorted and turned 
her head homeward, as if minded to return to her 
warm stable; but she gave way to Fayette’s voice 
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and hand, and, striking into a steady pace, picked 
her way down the steep and deeply- naONES road as 
soberly as an old cart-horse. 

The Ford farm-house lay half way up the side of a 
high hill, and the farm extended into the valley below 
in pasture and meadow land. Here, for a space, was 
a hard gravel road; and Fayette, yielding to the 
spur of the moment, let Phoebe canter, which she 
was only too willing to do, and was relieved to find 
how easily she kept her seat, and how gentle was the 
motion. : 

In a few minutes the bounds of the farm were 
passed, and Fayette’s heart sank low as they drew 
near the roaring, sounding woods through which the 
road lay. The trees stood up like a black wall, with 
one blacker archway, into which the path ran, and 
was lost in the darkness beyond. 

People who have never been allowed to hear the 
word “ghost,” who know nothing of popular super- 
stitions, who are strangers to ballad lore and to Walter 
Scott, will, nevertheless, be often awed and sometimes 
panic-struck by night, and darkness, and wind, and 
that power of the unseen which laughs Mr. Gradgrind 
himself to scorn. 

Fayette, however, had not been properly brought 
"1p, according to Mr. Gradgrind’s system. She had 
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read all sorts of wild tales, and listened to them from 
the lips of a Scotch nurse. She knew many a ballad, 
and many a bit of folk lore, and old paganism, — 
pleasant enough puppets for imagination to play with 
under the sunshine, but which now rose up in a 
grim life-likeness quite too real. 

The owls began to call from the shadows, and once 
and again came a long, wild scream, which, in the 
darkness and wind, had an awful sound. 

Fayette knew perfectly well that it was only a coon 
calling, but for all that it frightened her. There came 
over her that horrible feeling which most people have 
experienced once in their lives at least — the sense 
that some unseen pursuer is coming up behind. In 
a sudden spasm of terror, she very nearly gave way to 
the impulse that urged her to rush blindly on any- 
where to escape the dread follower. Nerves and im- 
agination were running wild ; but Fayette, from her 
earliest years, had been trained to self-control and 
duty. She checked the panic that urged her to cry 
and scream for help. She used her reason, and forced 
herself to look back and assure her senses that, so 
far as she could see the dim track, she and Phebe 
were the only living creatures there. 

“TI am doing what is right,” she said to herself. 
“God is here as much as in my room at home. It 
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is folly to fear things that are not real, and as for 
living beings, not even a wolf could catch me on 
Pheebe.” 

Resolutely rousing her will, she grew more used to 
her situation, and, more able to control her terrors, 
she sternly refused to give rein to her frightened 
fancy. She drew a long breath, however, when once 
the wood was passed and the road began to climb the 
opposing hill, behind which, and across the creek, lay 
Springville. She thought of William of Deloraine 
and his ride to Melrose, and smiled at the remem- 
brance of that matter-of-fact hero. 

“It’s a good thing, Pheebe, dear, that you and I 


? 


have no deadly feud with any one,” she said ; and 
then she patted the mare and praised her, and Phebe, 
quickening her pace, broke into a gallop, and took the 
hill road with long, sweeping strides that soon brought 
them to the summit. 

Fayette began to enjoy the swift motion and a 
sense of independence and safety in Phcebe’s gentle 
compliance with her will; but at the hill-top she 
checked the pace, fearing a stumble down the deeply 
gullied hill, which was still sending rivulets to the 
creek. The amiable Pheebe chose to obey, and picked 
her way, careful both for herself and her rider. 

Now rose a new voice on the wind. It was. the 
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sound of angry waters, a long roar rising louder from 
time to time. 

“ How high the creek must be!” thought Fayette ; 
and as the roar increased, she began to have a sort 
of fear of the bridge, which she knew must be crossed ; 
but she classed the feeling with her ghostly terrors, 
and soon found herself drawing near the bridge, the 
noise of the water almost drowning that of the wind. 

As she came to the bank, a heavy cloud came over 
the moon, involving the whole landscape in sudden 
and dense blackness; and at that instant Phoebe 
planted her feet like a rock, and refused to stir an 
inch. | 

In vain Fayette coaxed and urged, for she dared 
not strike, even if she had had a whip. Phoebe was 
immovable as a horse of bronze; but at last she be- 
gan to pull at the bridle, as though she meant to turn 
homeward. 

Just then the moon came out, and Fayette, looking 
eagerly forward, saw, to her horror, that the bridce 
was gone. A post and rail only remained, and be- 
yond was a chasm where the furious waters had not 
even.left a wreck behind. 

Had Pheebe’s senses not been more acute than her 
own, two steps more would have plurged horse and 
rider into the flood. | 
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Fayette turned sick, and felt as if she should fall 
from the saddle. She rallied, however, for she knew 
she must. Her senses came back in thankfulness to 
God, and she confessed humbly enough to Phoebe 
that she had known best; and Pheebe, looking over 
her shoulder, said, “I told you so,” as plainly as a 
horse could. 

Fayette was ataloss. A mile further up the stream 
was another and much better bridge than the rickety 
old plank structure that was missing ; but to reach it 
she must turn back and make a long detour, that 
would nearly double her journey, while every minute 
lessened the chances of the sufferer at home. 

She knew that just below the bridge was a ford easily 
passable in summer, and she remembered hearing her 
uncle say that once, when the bridge was down, he had 
crossed this ford on horseback. It might be that even 
now she and Pheebe could make their way across. 

A wagon track led down to the water’s edge, and 
Pheebe did not refuse to follow this path to the 
stream’s edge, where Fayette checked her, afraid to 
face the passage. 

The creek was coming down ruffled before the wind 
into waves “ crested with tawny foam,” and the “wan — 
water ” looked eerie and threatening. 

Fayette refused to think of the water kelpie, who 
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just then obtruded himself on her mind. She bent 
from the saddle and scanned the road. 

Judging from the traces on the gravel, she thought 
that a wagon must have passed not many hours be 
fore. Her courage rose, and she set her will to the 
task before her. 

“If Phoebe thinks it safe, I’ll try it,” she said ; and 
as the rein hung loose, Phoebe stepped cautiously in. 
She seemed doubtful at first, but she went on, and 
the water rose and rose. 

The moon cast an uncertain, wavering light on the 
dancing stream ; the roar filled Fayette’s ears like a 
threatening voice ; the waves, as they plunged toward 
her, seemed hands raised to pull her down ; and stil} 
Pheebe stepped steadily on, and the stream came high. 
er and higher. Fayette drew up her feet as far as she 
could, and glanced back to the shore, half minded to 
turn ; but it was now as far to one bank as to the other. 
The water touched her feet ; it flowed over them. 

The next instant she scarcely checked the shriek 
that rose to her lips, for she felt that the mare ne 
longer touched bottom, but was swimming for her life 
and her rider's. 

At the real danger her ghostly terrors fled. With 
a sense of wonder she felt her mind grow calm, her 
courage rise, her senses wake to their work. 
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To her relief she saw that Phoebe had not lost hea 
wits, but was keeping straight across the creek. She 
let the mare take her own way, only helping her as 
far as she could by keeping her head in the way she 
wished to go. She thought of nothing but the min- 
ute’s need ; and of all the possibilities before her, the 
only fear that shaped itself in her mind was one for 
her horse. 

The current was strong, but so was Pheebe, and 
her blood was up. She snorted fiercely, as if angry 
with the force that crossed her will, and putting out 
her strength, she breasted the storm gallantly. 

It was but a minute, though it seemed an hour to 
Fayette, before she touched bottom. 

The water sank rapidly, and she reached the shore 
but a little below the usual landing. The bank came 
down to the stream with a somewhat steep incline ; but 
mountain-bred Phoebe planted her fore feet firmly, 
scrambled cat-like up the incline, shook the clinging 
water from hide and mane, and with a joyous whinny, 
rushed like an arrow on the track. 

“The way was plain before her, and in a minute or two 
more Fayette, with some trouble, checked Phcebe’s 
gallop at Dr. Ward’s gate. A light was burning over 
the office door. 

Fayette slipped from the saddle, but before she 
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turned to the house, she put her arms round Pheebe’s 
neck, and kissed the white star on her forehead. As 
she ran up the walk, she felt, for the first time, that 
she was wet nearly to her knees, and the wind made 
her shiver. 

She rang the bell sharply, and to her relief ‘the 
door was opened directly by Dr. Ward himself, who 
had just come in. 

Hurriedly, but clearly, Fayette told her story. 

‘““'Yes, I understand,” said Dr. Ward. ‘“ But, dear 
me,” he added, as the light fell on her more clearly, 
_ “where have you been to get so wet?” 

“In the water,” said Fayette. “The creek is so 
high, and the bridge is down.” 

“Child! You did not ride that ford to-night ?” 

“Not all the way, sir. Phoebe swam.” 

“Phoebe, indeed! A pretty pair are you and 
Phoebe to race round the country at midnight. Go 
to Mrs. Ward and get some dry clothes, while my 
man gets out the gig.” 

‘QO, sir, please be quick.” 

“Yes, yes; only get off those wet things. Let 
Phebe stay here till to-morrow, for my old gig can’t 
swim the creek, whatever you and the mare can do. 
We must go by the upper bridge.” 

Mrs. Ward, called out of bed, supplied Fayette 
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with dry things, and Phoebe was consigned to the 
doctor’s admiring colored man, to be well cared for 
before she took possession of her bed in the warm 
stable. 

The doctor kept a trotter for emergencies, and in 
an hour and a half from the time she had left home 
Fayette came back. 

Sue came to meet them, white and scared ; and, 
as she came, Fayette heard a cry of anguish, which 
she knew that nothing but the direst extremity 
could have wrung from her strong, self-controlled 
aunt, 

The doctor took out his ether flask and sponge, and 
hurried to the bedside. 

Before long the ministering spirit did its good office. 
The tortured nerves relaxed, and the patient slept. 

Fayette put on her wrapper, and curled herself up 
on the sofa, leaving Sue and the doctor watching by 
the fire. 

When she woke it was broad daylight. Ail seemed 
quiet about the house. She stole across the floor, and 
looked into her aunt’s room. Mrs. Ford was awake, 
and held out her hand. 

“Is the pain gone, aunt?” asked Fayette, kissing 
her, and feeling a new love rising in her heart. 

“Yes, child ; but I am very weak.” 
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“It was the ethe! saved your life, I really think,” 
said Fayette, to whom the past night seemed like a 
dream. 

“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Ford. “It was you." 


‘ 





THE STORY OF A DRESS. 


HARLY what in the world are you sitting hid- 
den away in this chilly window-seat for? 
We've been looking for you everywhere. Come — 
come down, we want you to play Fortunatus’ Purse 
with us.” And as she speaks, Kathie Raymond, who 
is Sharly’s sister, gives a gentle pull at the hand she 
has seized and Sharly, half obeying the impulse and — 
vhalf of her own will, does come down as she has 
been ordered and suffers herself to be led into the 
room beyond, which Kathie soon makes bright by ele- 
vating the gas and stirring up the fire in the open 
grate. This accomplished she goes into the hall and 
cails out: 
‘‘Come Judy, come down. I’ve found her. We're 
in the back parlor.” 


A second only, and then down the stairs are heard 
301 
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the flying feet and gay voices of the two younger sis 
ters as they respond to Kathie’s call. Judy— which 
is the home pet-name for Julia— cries out at once: 

“Sharly, you must be my partner, I always beat 
when you are my partner ; and we want red counters, 
and —oh, Sharly! what isthe matter? What has hap- 
pened? You’ve been crying, crying real hard!” 

The other girls stopped their preparations for the 
game and rushed impetuously forward. Yes, Sharly 
had been crying “real hard” as Judy had said ; for 
her eyes were red and swollen, and her cheeks were 
spotted and disfigured with her hot tears. | 

“Oh, what is it, what is it, Sharly? Aren’t you 
going to join Madame Merone’s_ reading-class? 
Won’t mamma let you? Orisit the party next week ? 
Does papa veto it?” 

“O no, no! it’s nothing of the kind, girls. I don’t 
care for the class, nor the par—par—party.” And 
Sharly burst into fresh sobs. 

Motherly little Kathie who was, however, two years 
younger than this tall Sharly, drew her weeping sister 
into a great lounging-chair and, leaning over her, put 
herself up as a sort of guard and protection from the 
kind but rather pressing curiosity of the others. 

‘There, don’t ask her any more now, girls, wait un- 
til she’s had her cry out.” And Kathie so smoothed 
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and softened things, and made such a peaceful at- 
mosphere of rest for a minute or two by her sweet 
_ pleasant ways, that poor Sharly’s sudden excitement 
calmed down presenily and she was able to speak. 

“O, girls! it isn’t anything to do with parties or 
classes ; but it’s something I overheard half an hour 
ago while I was sitting in the window-seat. I didn’t 
mean to listen but — I’ll tell you how it was: 

‘“‘ After tea I came in here, and while the rest of 
you went up-stairs I thought I’d watch for the boy 
with the evening paper ; for, on rainy nights like this 
he always throws it down upon the wet steps and that 
annoys papa so. Well, as I was sitting here, papa 
and mamma both came into the back parlor and sat 
down before the fire. I didn’t notice anything that 
they were talking about until I heard mamma say: 

“¢ Tf only Sharly could do something.’ 

**T didn’t think to speak I was so surprised. And 
then papa answered at once: 

“Tf Sharly was a boy I could and should put her 
into Tom’s counting-room.’ 

““* QO, yes,’ said mamma, ‘ that would be a great re- 
lief. But in time, I suppose something can be found 
for Sharly as it is?’ | 

“‘* But it is so hard for girls — it’s so hard to get the 
proper thing for them when they haven’t been trained 
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for it. And I hate to have my girls go out into the 
world, Ellen; it breaks my heart.’ 

“This was papa again. And then mamma said right 
away : 

““*T know, George, but with your business all gone 
and you yourself obliged to work on a salary, it must 
be done sooner or later.’ 

“I couldn’t wait a moment longer after this. I 
jumped down at once and ran Straight in and told 
them what I had heard, and that I was ready and will- 
ing to do anything. 

‘* Papa cried, girls; just think of it — not as we do 
you know, but the tears came and he couldn’t speak 
for a minute. 

“TY told him I knew that I might do something — 
that I might paint water-color pictures and sell them, 
that I might teach; but mamma said that there 
were so many fine pictures by well-known artists that 
I could not make anything at that. But she thought 
I might teach. And papa was so sweet, so lovely ; 
he took me in his arms and told me how he had got 
to give up his business and everything, because he 
had met with such heavy losses by other people’s fail- 
ing and owing him a great deal which they couldn’t 
pay. That he himself had got to go to work like one 
of his clerks. 
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“Tt was only last night after the news of the Den- 
ham failure that he knew what he had got to do. 
Oh, girls! it just kills me to think of papa going to 
work again at the very bottom of the ladder — papa 
with his gray hairs,” — and here, at this picture, poor 
Sharly fell a-crying again, and the three sisters sym- 
pathetically joined her. But out of this “little 
weep ” Kathie, who never could remain very long ob 
scured by any rain-cloud, suddenly lifted her head, 
and with a face all aglow exclaimed : 

“Sharly, Sharly, Dll tell you what you can do! 
Just listen, now. The other night at Lill Vander. 
vere’s I heard a letter from Alice Vandervere — who 
is in Paris you know —read aloud. It was full of an 
account of a great reception somewhere at some 
great house, and among other things there was a 
description of a painted dress. 

“Tt was of white silk and painted in water colors, 
a pattern of pink fuschias and lovely maiden hair 
terns. ‘There was a little sketch that Alice had made 
of the dress; and I remember that the skirt had a 
flounce on it that was narrow in front and madea 
curve upward until at the back it was a long box 
plait, and this was all painted with drooping fuschias 
and ferns. It had no overdress but loops and scarf- 
ends for ornament, all beautifully painted. Alice said 
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it was the loveliest thing she had ever seen and that 
everybody was talking about it. I thought of you 
then, Sharly, and thought you might paint just such a 
dress for yourself when you were eighteen. And 
now, — O Sharly, why not paint one now and put it 
in a store to sell?” 

And Kathie jumped from the arm of Sharly’s chair 
where she had been comforting her sister and crying 
with her, all in one breath, and confronted them all 
with a face so bright and hopeful that the clouds 
seemcd to lift at once, and for the moment even 
Sharly, who in spite of her youth had a way of look- 
ing rather discouragingly on new undertakings — 
even Sharly saw things in the rainbow that Kathie 
had invoked, and her artist’s eye began at once to 
. construct a charming robe which would be “a thing of 
beauty,” and if not “a joy forever’ would at least 
bring her, not only a great deal of pleasure, but per- 
haps, who could tell, help papa just a little out of this 
dreadful strait. If she could only earn enough to 
buy her own gowns and gloves and ribbons, and the 
rest of the things that a girl must have and that 
counted up so, what a help it would be! 

“ But I don’t think, Kathie, it would be a good plan 
to put it inadry goods store to sell even if they 
would take it,” she broke out to her sister after she 
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had looked through the gay rainbow for a moment 
and seen the vision of her creation. “I’ve got a bet- 
ter plan ; now listen. : 

“You know Madame Pinto, how cordial and kind 
she has been ever since mamma, two or three years 
ago, went to watch with her when she was so ill with 
typhoid fever. She said then that amongst all her 
customers, mamma was the only one who had ever 
offered to watch with her. Well, the other day, I 
heard mamma saying that Madame Pinto was really 
the most exclusively fashionable dressmaker in the 
‘city. Now, what do you think, girls, is my plan, — just 
this: Ill go to Madame Pinto and tell her all about 
it, and if. she will, she can make my dress a fashion 
and perhaps get me other orders.” 

While the sisters were applauding this scheme 
they suddenly heard a key turn in the hall-door. 

“Oh!” cried Judy, “there’s papa and mamma 
now. Sharly, are you going —” 

“To tell them? — not to-night, Judy, not to-night,” 
interrupted Sharly quickly. 

But the next day, when Sharly found her mother 
alone, she told her of her plan fully and frankly ; for 
Sharly was much too loyal and loving to feel that she 
had a right to go about any such undertaking without 
her mother’s knowledge and approval. For she real- 
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ized that she knew very little of the world ; that she 
was in truth — young ; a fact that a great many peo- 
ple of her age seem to overlook or to forget in a 
very funny manner. Mrs, Raymond looked a little 
grave as Sharly disclosed her plan, and — 

“O mother!” exclaimed Sharly, “you are nof go- 
ing to disapprove!” 

‘No, Sharly, don’t be frightened. I was only think- 
ing how we were to meet the expense of materials. 
You will want a very nice white silk, you know.” 

“I know, mamma, but I was going to tell you that 
Kathie and I have between us a hundred dollars that 
Uncle John gave us last year at odd intervals. We 
have been saving it to make you and papa a birthday 
present, but now—” 

“You dear children! Of course now you must use 
it for this bright little venture of yours.” 

There was a smile on Mrs. Raymond’s face, but 
Sharly saw tears in her beautiful kind eyes, and — 

“OQ, you dear, dear mamma!” she cried, “‘ you do 
think it is a bright venture then. I never hoped for 
this. I only thought you’d let me try, but that you’d 
really like it,—” 

“ How could I help liking it when Queen Charlotte 
herself proposes it?” said Mrs. Raymond gaily, us- 
ing Sharly’s full name in the old play-fashion that 
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was the habit in the nursery days when Sharly was a 
wee bit of a girl. 

And Sharly, hearing this, knew how much pleased 
and touched her mother really was ; for it was a long- 
known fact in the family that when mamma was very 
giad and pleased about anything that the children or 
papa had done she always showed this pleasure ina 
sudden, sweet, playful gaiety, as if she was afraid 
were she serious that the tears would come to damp 
and disturb the others’ serenity ; for mamma never 
liked to disturb anything or anybody. 

Sharly had a very happy time with her mother after 
this, in planning and suggesting and arranging the 
matter. And Madame Pinto, when consulted, seemed 
almost as delighted as the mother. 

“It was just the ting! I had heard about these 
robes charmante and was saying to meself, I must 
very soon send to Paris to my compatriote, Madame 
Voubert, to order a costume of that pattern! And 
here’was Mees Raymond, whose taste was beautiful, 
whose skill in painting was so fine—ah, yes! she 
knew, she had seen those lovely pictures in the draw- 
ing-room — and she would rival Parisienne artists in 
this work!” 

In this strain, half of compliment, half of earnest- 
ness, yet wholly sincere, Madame Pinto ran on in 
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her voluble French way. But, better than this, she 
assisted Sharly in her undertaking so thoroughly that 
before a week had gone by the silk had been bought, 
planned and cut, and Sharly was at work on the long 
trailing skirt. , 

She had chosen for her design the small and lovely 
and delicate wild rose, with its thin light-green leaf- 
age. In drooping bunches it was set at intervals 
upon the plaited flounce ; and as the work went on, 
and Madame Pinto entered into it with enthusiasm, 
there grew and grew, as it seemed, upon the soft, 
white, sheeny surface of the silk living garlands of 
flowers that cheated one’s very senses into the belief 
that the subtle wild rose scent was wafting up from 
the silken petals. When it was finished at last, and 
made up under Madame Pinto’s direction, with here 
and there soft falls of tulle and filmy lace, Madame 
herself was in an ectasy. 

“Ah, it is Sarfattment/ parfaitment/” she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands and half closing her 
eyes as if she were taking a view of some far away 
landscape. 

It was all ready, and fitted in the miraculous way 
that modistes have, upon the model, upon Madame’s 
‘opening day.” Sharly was too nervous to be pres- 
ent, but Kathie, with the most innocent little air im- 
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aginable, mingled in with the gathering crowd, her 
eyes and ears all alert. Again and again she heard 
Madame exclaim in her grandest manner: 

‘It was manufactured expressly for me from a Par- 
isienne pattern, by an artiste! Ono! not an exact 
pattern, not a copy, but from a suggestion, the artiste 
had formed this beautiful design and the result was 
this charming robe, which was unlike anything of the 
kind in Paris or elsewhere. 

And the crowd looked and wondered and admired 
and —criticised. And poor Kathie’s exultant heart 
failed as she listened to this latter comment. One 
would have liked it better if it had been a ground- 
work of blue or pink, with a pattern of lilies of the 
valley or daisies. Another thought the wild roses too 
small for nature and the color a trying one for the 
complexion. And still another was surprised that the 
artist hadn’t chosen a vine with drooping tendrils —so 
much more graceful. 

The ball of fault-finding once started rolled hither 
and thither with great force and celerity, and Kathie 
went home with her bright hopes in the dust. Sharly 
met her at the door and at once knew that some- 
thing was wrong, though Kathie bore herself bravely. 
Her face paled a little as she thought of all they had 
staked. For the failure that looked out of Kathie’s 
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eyes was like a doom. But Sharly could bear herself 
bravely, too, and so she said very quietly: 

“Tt isn’t going well, is it, Kathie? It isn’t liked?” 

Kathie tried to put a bold face on the matter and 
to pass things over lightly ; but Sharly was altogether 
too much for her and saw through her kind devices ; 
and poor Kathie, with tears in her eyes, at last con- 
fessed herself. In the midst of which confession 
comes in Mrs. Raymond, who, hearing the story, 
tries to comfort and console them. 

“It might not be altogether a failure, for though 
the dress itself might not go off well, Sharly might 
get a little reputation as a water colorist by it. They 
mustn’t despair yet.’’ 

To tell the truth, this didn’t console Sharly much. 
Of course, mamma would say nice things, —for 
mamma always said nice things when they were in 
trouble. The facts of the case were too plain, Sharly 
thought. They had spent all their money and time, 
and —well, Sharly didn’t put this into the account, 
but what she might have put into the account beyond 
everything was the hope and firm confidence which 
now seemed utterly shipwrecked. Help had seemed 
sO near in their troubles, and now it was so far. 
Sharly had felt, for these past few days, in a little new 
world of usefulness, Now, she recalled her father’s 
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words that night when she had overheard his talk 
with her mother, — “‘ If Sharly were a boy!” 

So the day passed in these melancholy thoughts 
and still more melancholy forebodings. About night- 
fall, a great rattling ring at the door-bell announced 
an arrival, and presently Madame Pinto’s voice was 
heard in the hall. 

“The young ladies, —yes, the young ladies and 
madame mere, also, she wanted to see them all.” 

The next moment she was in the parlor. 

“* Ah, such a day! such aday! She had tried to 
get round before. She was so sorry—” 

“JT know, I know, Madame. Kathie has told me. 
It’s a failure, and after all your goodness— ” Sharly 
broke in breathlessly, to cut off madame’s many- 
worded announcement which she felt that just then 
she could not bear. 

“ Failure! — a failure !” and madame fairly shrieked 
out her words and opened her keen bright eyes to— 
their widest extent. An instant’s astonished pause 
after these words, and then a hearty burst of gay 
laughter. 

‘Kathie! where is Mees Kathie? Ah, thou arta 
leetle raven, Mees Kathie! A _ failure!’?— and 
madame’s jovial voice rang out again in a gay 


peal. 
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“So, you know all about it, and it’s a failure? 
Well! yes, yes, yes!’ nodding her head and setting 
a hundred bows on her bonnet dancing and playing. 
“Tt is a failure I think that will give thee plenty of 
work ; that will give thee, too, a little money — just a 
little, ha, ha! Why, Mees Sharly, Mees Kathie, Ma- 
dame, see here,” and Madame Pinto unrolled a hand- 
ful of bills. ‘* One, two, three — yes, that is right, — 
that is thy share ; three hundred dollar, Mees Sharly. 
Why, the dress was one work of art, and it was bought 
by Madame Schuyler who is in raptures and who will 
wear it in Washington this winter.” 

Sharly was dumb with the sudden reaction, but 
Kathie burst out with the question : 

“But what made them say such things about it, 
Madame? They pulled it: all to pieces when I stood 
there.” 

“ Eh?” queried madame ina puzzled tone. When 
Kathie more fully explained, Madame Pinto threw up 
her hands with an expressive gesture. 

‘‘O, thisis very droll!” she laughed. ‘Thou know- 
est nothing of the ways of some fine ladies. ‘They 
pick, they pull, they tear everything to small pieces 
when they, for the first time, see it in de shop. They 
run it all down — oh, it is notting ; it not fine ; it not 
worth an-y price! See?” and Madame laughed slyly 
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and shrugged her shoulders. And then, resuming: 

“And so Mees Kathie came away with all this idle 
talk, and that is why, when I entered, Mees Sharly 
was so ¢riste, and talked to me about a failure, —a 
failure! Ha, ha! But listen now, Mees Sharly. I 
have one, two, three orders for robes like to this, of 
some new design. Does this please thee?” 

‘“‘O, Madame!” and Sharly burst into tears, 
Even Mrs. Raymond faltered as she said : 

“You have been very kind, Madame, very kind.” 

“Kind? Well, I do not much. I must send to 
Paris for this new fashion, and here I have a little ar- 
tist who is at my hand. Ah, Mrs. Raymond, I do not 
forget when I lay ill and nobody but the servants 
come near to me, thou visitest me day after day, night 
after night. The doctor tell me, ‘Madame Raymond 
has done what I could not for thee.’ Ah, Madame, 
I do not forget. I say then, if the time come when I 
can serve this best friend, how glad, how joyful I will 
be to do it. And I do not much — a little money, — 
and what did I get from thee, madame — my life, my 
health back again. Ah!” and Madame flung out her 
expressive hands in expressive pantomime. 

It is only the other day, a few months ago, that all 
this happened, and the end is not yet. But things 
certainly look favorable for Sharly and her hopes, 
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with three hundred dollars already in hand, and “one, 
two, three orders,” to carry out. Of course these 
“high art dresses’ will never be common ; for it will 
be only now and then, amongst the favored few, that 
they will be worn, but it is a great opening for Sharly, 
for it has already suggested all manner of exquisite 
ornamentation upon silken fabrics. 

The charming cologne bottles that came out in the 
holidays — why that idea was Sharly’s! Just a close 
fitting of silk over a plain round bottle, and then on 
the delicate surface bunches of pansies, daisies, lilies 
of the valley, and a hundred other posies which one 
may choose from ; up around the cut-glass stopper a 
little frill of silk tied tight with a bit of ribbon, — and 
never was so pretty a cologne bottle seen. 

And all this from a girl’s description, from over the 
sea, of a beautiful robe. But the secret of it all goes 
deeper than that. For the secret of it is the grand 
re-awakening of interest in all manner of ornamenta- 
tion by needle or brush, since the wonderful displays 
from foreign countries that the Centennial exhibition 
opened up to us. And yet there was nothing in all 
those displays, nothing, that was prettier or more orig: 
ina] than Sharly’s painted dress. 
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l° was witn no common emotion that the young 

girls of Miss Trevor’s school heard that a 
competitive examination, in English composition, 
was to be held at the school at Trevor Hall, and 
that all of the first class were to try for the prize. 

And the prize was to be —not alone success, 
which is prize enough for the young, the ambitious, 
the generous, but it was also to be the wonderful 
jade lizard, which Miss Trevor’s uncle had sent 
from India. 

Not only was it very precious as a specimen of 
the art and patience of the carver, but also intrin- 
sically. Jade is a very valuable stone; it is of 
a greenish, opaque quality, and hard as adamant. 
Its worth depends somewhat on both its scarcity, 


and its hardness. This particular specimen was a 
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large piece, and it had been elaborately cut into 
the likeness of a lizard, and the animal was fur- 
nished with diamond eyes. 

And it had a fanciful value, too— this lizard; 
for the East Indian merchant wrote that it was 
one of the spoils of a temple, and that it was firmly 
believed by the priests to possess magnetic powers, 
and that when a hand, a guilty hand, was put on its 
back, it would elicit an electric spark. 

To these gay and brilliant girls full of reading, full 
of the spirit of inquiry, interested in the supersti- 
tious and poetical legends of the Orient, this idea 
of a silent detective lying perdu within the stolid 
jade lizard, had always been most fascinating. At 
the parlor receptions which Miss Trevor gave 
weekly to her girls, the favorite amusement had 
been to put a hand on the cold back of the stone 
creature, and to try to make him reveal whether 
any naughty person touched him. 

But no electric spark had ever responded. His 
diamond eyes would (if the light were favorable) 
sometimes gleam and glow, but his jadeship re- 


mained imperturbable. 
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And now when this precious wizard creature was 
put up as a possible prize, each student in the first 
class determined to possess him. 

Miss Trevor gave out the subject to be written 
up in some rather enigmatical lines. They were 
these: “To what power should we trust ourselves, 
after leaving Conscience and Religion out of the 
question ?”’ . 

Now there were three girls in the first class, 
who from earnestness of nature, and devotion to 
study, had gained the splendid name of the “ Three 
Leaders.” They were Annie Wadsworth, Emma 
Early, and Grace Henley. The first was a bright 
gay brunette, with long black curls, flashing eyes 
and white teeth. She seemed to doeverything from 
pure health, native power and lightness of heart. 
The next one, Emma Early, was a pale blonde, 
tall, thoughtful, with a firm mouth, who seemed to 
achieve her results by hard work and an earnest 
will. The third was an invalid, a poor little 
cripple, with an immense brow where she hid away 
a great talent; and these three girls, as different 


as the seasons, were firm friends and allies. 
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Also in the first class were three very different 
girls, who had all of them that quality which we 
call smartness; but this quality had never gained 
them the high position of the other three. I sup- 
pose it was because under their clever work there 
lay no desire for study for study’s sake, no high 
morale. It was with Laura Lightbody, Susan Beady, 
and Henrietta Heartley, merely a desire to keep 
up, to make an appearance. 

“ Now what quality, or power, can Miss Trevor 
mean?” said Annie Wadsworth. 

‘‘She may mean Generosity,” said Emma Early, 
‘for perhaps Hope,” said Annie. 

“She means to give the jade lizard to one of you 
three-— you are the favorites,” said Laura Light- 
body. . 

“TI shall not compete,” said Susan Beady. 

“Nor I!” said Henrietta Heartley; “her par- 
tiality will come in play as it always does.” 


t»? 


“ For shame, girls!” said Grace whose bodily in 
firmity and high moral force gave her something of 
the unique position in the school which the ancients 


gave to the afflicted. 
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“Yes!” said Annie Wadsworth, “ you would let 
us walk over the course, then? do give us the 
pleasure of the run! I will wager my new alabaster _ 
slate that Susan Beady wins.” 

“She may deserve to,” said Laura significantly. 
“Well, now I will tell you what I happen to 
know,” said Emma Early; “ Miss Trevor is not to 
read the compositions herself, she has invited an 
outside board, so there will be no favoritism. And 
then we are to have some fun afterwards. We are 
all to go and lay our hands on the lizard, to see 
if he will jump when the fortunate person comes 
along!” 

“Well! well! well!” said all the girls in chorus; 


“‘ then we w2// compete.” 
Il. 


‘‘T have written my composition and have lost 
it,”’ said poor Grace a few days after, as she pain- 
fully walked home, and deposited her crutch in one 
corner of her mother’s parlor. 


“Lost it, dear! how! where!” 
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“T went to walk with the girls, and I think it 
dropped down into the Black Pool. See—my 
pocket is very unsafe!” 

‘“‘ But you can easily write it over again? ” 

‘‘No, mamma, not to-night. My head aches, 
and my eyes burn.” 

“Well, what did you say, dear?” said her 
mother, bathing the aching brow. 

“IT answered Miss Trevor’s question, by assum- 
ing that se/f control was the only power to which we 
should trust ourselves, after leaving out conscience, 
and religion.” 

“T do not doubt that it was well done, my dar- 
ling, but you are very feverish. You have worked 
too hard, you have done too much. What is this 
— your notebook ? here, give it tome. No more 
study to-night. It was none too soon — this caution 
—for in an hour Grace was delirious with a high 
fever, and her poor mother thought no more of the 
notebook. 

She lay there, wandering in mind, when the great 
day arrived at the school. The reading of the 
prize papers had been publicly held, and a grave 
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Doctor of Divinity delivered the opinion of the 
readers. ‘‘ We find much to praise,” said he, “in a 
paper which gives as the great power, Generosity. 
The author has reasoned well and quoted well. 
Many a man and many a woman has conquered 
self and the world by generosity.” Emma’s pale 
brow grew crimson. They were not great dissem- 
blers, these girls. “And,” continued the clergy- 
man, adjusting his glasses, ‘we must bestow praise 
upon this paper, full of sprightly wit, in which 
Hope is to be the strong power which shall carry 
us through. The young writer has made a very 
agreeable and inspiring picture of Hope hand in 
hand with Courage.” 

Here a gleam passed over the face of Annie 
Wadsworth. Everybody recognized her, in this 
description of her work. 

‘“¢ And we have much to say in praise of this paper, 
in which Prudence is brought to the fore as the best 
guide, after Conscience” —(Here Laura looked 
down at the toe of her boot) “and again, for this 
paper in which Common Sense (very uncommon, 


common sense) is extolled.” 
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Here there was an undecided movement and 
Henrietta Heartley looked conscious. 

“But we reserve our highest praise for a paper 
on Self Control, which if you please, we will con- 
sider the prize paper.” 

“Read it! read it! read it!” shouted a dozen. 

As it was being read, Miss Trevor, Miss Wads- 
worth, and a dozen others, said in their hearts: 

“That is written by Grace Henley.” But when 
the seals were broken, the name was Susan Beady. 

And then they all remembered the illness of 


Grace, that she had not even entered the lists. 
ITI. 


As Annie Wadsworth and Emma Early walked 
home, they determined before they dressed for the 
evening at Miss Trevor’s, where the “trial by 
lizard” was to be held, to call and see how Grace 
was. 

She was still in the light delirium of fever, but 
that did not prevent their telling her mother in her 


presence, how exciting an afternoon they had had, 
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and that Susan Beady had carried off the prize 
for the composition, and that her subject was 
“Self Control.” Mrs. Henley started, and Grace 
groaned. 

“Mine! mine! mine!” said she. “Oh! my 
notebook — that would show!” 

Mrs. Henley suddenly remembered the note- 
book. She unlocked a drawer. 

“Look here, Annie, look here!” saidshe. There 
were the pencilled memoranda of the whole paper, 
to which they had listened during the afternoon. 

“Let me take this book immediately to Miss 
Trevor,” said Emma; “here is some foul play!” 

In the evening it was evident by the red eyes of 
Susan Beady, and the pale cheeks of Miss Trevor, 
that they had been having a very serious talk. 

“It is just as I knew it would be,” said the 
accused girl to her schoolmates. “ Miss Trevor is 
so indignant because one of her favorites has not 
won the prize, that she is willing to think that I 
have in some way seen Grace Henley’s notebook. 
As if no one could have an idea but Grace Hen- 


ley! and supposing we both say the same thing — 
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have not the best of writers trodden the same 
track!” 

The evening episode of trying the laying-on of 
hands upon the back of the lizard, was unproduc- 
tive of any result, and the enjoyment of the gath- 
ering was marred, particularly as Miss Trevor rose 
and said that circumstances which she could not ex- 
plain now, would prevent the giving of the prize; 
that she should put it off for a month. 

This became the most immensely interesting 
event of the school year. Annie and Emma had 
been requested to be quiet about the discovery of 
the notebook, and they honorably kept the secret 
to themselves. But there was a detective at work 
whose silent espionage never sleeps. His name is 
Conscience ; and in the dead of night, in the early 
morning, at all hours, he sought out one guilty 
heart and at last brought the culprit to judgment. 

Susan Beady, with pale cheeks and wet eyes, 
and with certain muddy torn sheets of paper in 
her hand, went to Miss Trevor in her private room 
one morning and told of her temptation and her 
fall. | 
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She had found the composition which Grace had 
dropped by the Black Pool. 

Miss Trevor listened as the girl made her sad 
confession. ‘And you will right Grace, and then 
— you would rather go home ?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘T will right Grace before the whole school and 
then —I will stay here and take my punishment. 
I shall not run away!” said Susan. 

Miss ‘Trevor rose and folded the girl in her arms. 

“Tt is you, Susan, who should have written on 
courage! I shall not allow the confession before 
the whole school. That has something theatrical 
and false in the ring; but I shall permit you to 
make the confession before Laura and Henrietta. 
Then, have you reasoned with yourself as to what 
you will have to suffer? You may be dropped 
from the societies, and excluded from the evening 
club. You will have much to endure, my dear girl. 
However I may extol your courage, and the true 
instinct which caused you to confess your fault, 
your schoolmates will not be so forgiving. Youth 
is very hard, Susan, very hard over an offence against 


truth, and honor.” 
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“T know it all, Miss Trevor, but it will do me 
good to suffer every insult that they may put upon 
me,” said Susan, quickly. 

Miss ‘Trevor extended her hand again to Susan: 

‘Then, Susan, let me tell you that this one 
fault may have been the trap-door through which 
you have fallen into a newcharacter. Perhaps we 


sometimes go down to rise the higher !”’ 


IV. 


It was perhaps a month after this date that 
Grace was well enough to return to the school, and 
she was informed that the prize, the green lizard, 
was awarded toher. The girls had been generous, 
and Susan had not been degraded from her school 
clubs. Her pale cheeks, her heroic self-condem- 
nation spoke volumes for her, daily. 

But one decided request did the girls make of 
Miss Trevor. It was that the “trial by lizard,”’ 
might take place. 

Annie Wadsworth wrote a poetical address to 


the creature, in which he was requested to flash 
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out all the lightnings which were in him, when 
the real author of the prize paper put her hand 
on his back. He was implored to be true to 
his Eastern reputation and to show that if he 
could detect the wicked perpetrator of a crime, 
he could also tell the righteous author of a suc- 
cessful composition. 

When the evening came Annie put her own 
rosy palm on his back ; Emma laid her long cool 
fingers caressingly over him; ten or twelve girls 
followed, but no response. Then poor little Grace, 
leaning on her crutch (on which steel bands held a 
conspicuous place) came along, and laid her pale 
hand on him. 

A shower of sparks, and a shriek from Grace, 
brought Miss Trevor to her rescue. 

“My child! how could I have permitted this, in 
your feeble state of health! ” said she. 

But Grace soon recovered. It was only a power- 
ful shock of electricity. All the other girls fol- 
lowed, but no more response from the lizard. 

“Oh! how delightful you are!” said Annie 


Wadsworth, caressing the green reptile. ‘‘ You 
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have redeemed yourself. You are the very lizard 
that the priests said you were. I wonder how 
many lying Fakirs you may have detected!” 

Yes, ancient India, with her mysteries and her 
old superstitions, the cunning of her priesthood, 
was rehabilitated. They had not read in vain, 
they had not believed in the lizard in vain, these 
young schoolgirls, who still looked upon life as 
holding so many and such irreconcilable mysteries, 
that they were pleased to shut their eyes to all 
scientific explanations ; they chose to firmly believe 
that the lizard knew when the real author of the 
prize essay put her hand on his back, as who 
knows, but he did ? 

“T do not care to carry him home,” said Grace, 
“if he is going to sting like that again.” 

“ We shall carry him home in triumph for you,” 
said Susan Beady. 

So a little procession marched down the street 
carrying the sacred lizard, to the little parlor where 
Mrs. Henley sat watching for her daughter. 

And there in great state, to-day, reigns the 


ugliest of green jade reptiles. He has not lost 
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his power, the girls aver. Sometimes when a 
neighbor comes in and talks scandal, and care- 
lessly puts her hand upon him, he gives her a 
Very unpleasant sensation, and it is firmly be- 
lieved that a tramp, having come in to steal him 
one day, felt the shock of that wizard bit of sculp- 
ture up to the nape of his neck, and that its 
paralyzing effect will remain upon him. 

For who knows how much intelligence may be 
hidden behind that fine force which we call elec- 
tricity? It carries all our messages, and lights 
our streets, and cures our diseases— who knows 
but that the sprite has also consciousness and 
wisdom, and that he detects our hidden motives, 
and our dearly beloved sins, and that like all 
sprites he has a sense of humor? We know that 
he does many unnecessary and elfin tricks, lingers 
in our joints, and helps us to light the gas from 
our forefingers, rattles our silks, lights up the cat’s 
back and gives unusual powers to sealing-wax. 

Why should he not, especially when hidden in 
an Eastern idol —like our jade lizard — have the 


power to detect a slanderer and a tramp? 


MOLLY CROWDE'S RIDE. 


[ was Monday morning a hundred odd years 

ago,a cool morning with a blue sky over which 
trooped crowds of cumuli borne by the west wind. 
Two horses stood saddled and bridled at Squire 
Crowde’s gate. Presently in the yard which bris- 
tled all around the edge with Lombardy poplars, 
emerged a group from one of the side house doors 
of Squire Crowde, his wife, his two sons— Moses 
and Luther— his daughters —— Fear and Molly — 
and Captain Israel Brown and wife, the said Cap- 
tain Israel being school agent for the central dis- 
trict in Manomet. | 

They straggled in confused order down the path 
bordered on either side by phlox, Mrs. Crowde 
ever and anon furtively wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her neckerchief. Moses carried a sad- 


dle-bag which he strapped carefully on the horse 
| 333 
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wearing the side saddle. The other horse had a 
man’s saddle and pillion. The reason of all this 
“Monday morning tumult was that Molly Crowde 
who was only sixteen, was going to Manomet for 
the summer to teach. She had taken a quiet 
leave of her friends the day before at the meeting- 
house, a leave in harmony with the staidness of the 
Puritan Sabbath. Never had she looked prettier 
than that day as she sat in her place in the singers’ 
seats, clad in homespun to be sure, but Mrs. Crowde 
was skilled in coloring and could dye most heav- 
enly blues and lovely pinks which harmonized ex- 
quisitely with Molly’s hazel eyes and pink cheeks. 

Never had her voice sounded sweeter than it did 
that day in Majesty (Molly sung what was called 


“ counter”), and as the choir sang, 


On cherub and on Cherubim 
Full royally He rode 

And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad, 


and her voice floated on the mystic, intricate mel- 


ody up into the region of the rafters and sounding- 
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board, Jack Thomson who sat in his father’s pew 
below, felt himself borne almost to heaven’s gate. 

Jack was Molly’s schoolfellow and playmate and 
vainly had he tried to train his voice in order to 
sing with Molly. 

“‘ You never can sing, Jack,” said Molly after one 
of these efforts, “but you are just as good and 
handsome as you can be,” and Jack was comforted 
though he still wished he could sing in the choir. 

Molly had another accomplishment besides her 
singing. She had studied English grammar. She 
knew a marvellous deal about the parts of speech 
and mode and tense, while not another girl in 
Douglas knew a noun fromaverb. Parson Briggs 
had privately taught her under protest as it were. 
As a general thing he did not believe in the “ edi- 
cation of women.” His own mother, who lived to 
be ninety years old, never had learned even to 
write her name, and when called upon to sign a 
legal document had to make her mark—and was not 
an education that sufficed for the mother of a min- 
ister, sufficient for the needs of ordinary women? 


Go to! 
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But winsome, wilful Molly who could not be 
made to understand why she should not study as 
well as Luther who was fitting with Parson Briggs 
for Harvard University, beguiled him by some 
witchery only known to girldom to consent to teach 
her. 

His word once given he would not recall it; 
though when he saw the eagerness with which she 
quaffed even this scant draught of learning his 
heart misgave him and he questioned the wisdom 
of his action. Nevertheless he was proud of his 
pupil, and as he prayed that day that this “dear 
lamb of his flock” might be “kept,” the good 
man’s voice trembled. 

Priscilla Davis, Molly’s dearest friend, walked 
four miles as usual to meeting that day, walking 
barefoot the greater part of the way to save her 
one pair of morocco shoes, which with her white 
stockings she put on under a convenient tree. 

Do not pity her, girls, because she had no fashion- 
able shoemaker to supply her with unlimited boots. 
Many of our great-grandmothers did the same 


thing and lived merry and wholesome lives and be- 
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queathed to their descendants strong bodies and 
brains. 

When your very dearest friend goes to Montana, 
or Japan, you cable or write every week, but for 
Molly and Prissy alas! there was no such pleas- 
ure possible. Postage was costly, and there were 
few mail routes in the whole country. Between 
Manomet, which was twenty miles away, and 
Douglas, there was none; and the friends would 
have to depend on chance travellers for notes and 
news. 

There were tears in Prissy’s blue eyes as she 
bade Molly “ good-bye,” but it was a very quiet 
good-bye. Our Puritan grandmothers did not 
rush into each other’s arms and kiss ecstatically ; 
they did all things “decently and in order.” The 
family farewells were equally subdued. The horses 
were led up to the mounting-block. Molly had 
mounted with alight leap. Luther tucked her little 
foot into the stirrup, and she bade father, mother 
and brothers good-bye simply, though it was a most 
momentous setting out into the world. 


On Molly’s summer of schoolteaching it is not 
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my purpose to dwell. She taught the children to 
knit and to sew, and every Saturday drilled them 
in the catechism. ‘The schoolhouse was not unlike 
some we may see in primitive New England towns 
to-day, square in shape, painted red, a good deal 
battered without and within and anchored in a tree- 
less sea of sand. Once only during the summer, 
she heard from home. Asa Parker, a Quaker, rid- 
ing through Manomet and Douglas on his way to 
Quarterly Meeting, stopped over night with his 
friend, Squire Crowde, and became the bearer of 
the messages. 

It was on a morning in early October that her 
school closed, Molly started alone on her ride 
home. The sixteen dollars she had earned (a dol- 
lar a week and board were Molly’s wages) were 
carefully packed in the saddle-bag. Captain Israel 
had arranged to go to Boston about that time, and 
as his route lay through Douglas arrangements had 
been made for Molly to go home under his protec- 
tion. But Mrs. Israe] had a recurrence of certain 
“spells” to which she was subject, and the Cap- 


tain’s departure became indefinitely postponed. 
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Molly however determined to go on the day set. 
She rode Baal, a coal-black horse, one that she 
had ridden and petted all summer, and which her 
father had consented to buy for her use, and had 
bargained for on Captain Israel’s visit. Molly had 
no fears at all about riding through a thick woods. 

For the first five miles her way lay between 
sunny reaches of farms, with here and there a 
farmhouse. The farmers were getting in the late 
harvests. Great heaps of yellow pumpkins lay 
in the cornfields and piles of greenings and golden 
sweets under the trees in the orchards. The 
sunny hazy air was delicious with fragrant fruity 
smells, and Molly was conscious of a quiet happi- 
ness as she rode along, her summer’s work success- 
fully ended. Many regrets had been expressed 
that she would not stay till after the husking frolic 
at Seth Blackmer’s ; the husking feast was already 
In preparation and as she drew rein at the great 
gate in obedience to a signal, Love Blackmer came 
running down to the road to bring a pound cake and 
a mince turnover for Molly’s refreshment by the 


way. Her father came along behind her. 
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“You’d better stay, Molly,” said Seth. ‘ Ef you’s 
my gal, I wouldn’t risk yer through that woods 
alone, ’n I don’t believe but Squire Crowde ’d be 
my way ’o thinkin’.” 

But Molly only laughed. ‘ What is there to be 
afraid of?” she said. “‘ If there are any wolves, or 
wild cats, in Manomet woods they don’t roam by 
daylight; and as for Indians, there isn’t a wild 
Indian within hundreds of miles.’’ 

“If there ain’t any wild Injuns there’s drunk 
ones enough,” said Seth. ‘ Anyhow it’s borne in 
on me, that ’tain’t right f’ yer to go alone.” 

The golden rod and the deep purple-blue asters 
bloomed by the wayside in great lush crowds and 
in the corners of the straggling fences. 

Afar off in the east gleamed the blue line of the 
ocean. The air was of that electric quality that ex- 
hilarates like an intoxicating draught, and it was ina 
brisk and cheerful mood that Molly rode away and 
plunged into the forest. There, almost at once the 
bright sunshine gave place to shade, pleasant but 
dense. Here was truly a primeval forest. Ferns © 


grew Close and high. Grape and bitter sweet vines 
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linked trees and shrubs into almost impenetrable 
thickets. | 

Molly had ridden but a mile when she was sur- 
prised to find herself conscious of a feeling of un- 
easiness, a feeling we should call, in our modern 
phrase, “‘ nervousness.” ‘The least sound, the flight 
of a partridge, the fall of a nut dropped by a squir- 
rel, startled her. She caught herself peering into 
the thickets by the roadside, and looking ahead 
with a feeling of apprehension at every turn and 
wind of the road, which made a gradual ascent for 
about three miles to the crest of the ridge, known 
as Saddleback, which separated Manomet from the 
adjoining town of Seaside. 

Baal cantered slowly along, Molly not caring to 
urge him up the ascent. “I am almost tempted 
to go back, Baal,” she said. Thereat Baal bent 
back one ear and listened. They two had had 
many confidences during their summer’s intimacy, 
and understood each other. “But I should be 
. ashamed to do it. What would my grandmother 
say if I was such a coward? It was my grand 


mother, you know, Baal, who was cooking her 
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dinner one day bending over the fireplace when 
she heard an ‘ Ugh! ugh /’ and turning saw an In- 
dian in his war-paint standing in the doorway with 
his tomahawk raised and she never hesitated a 
moment — if she had she would have been scalped, 
Baal — but went towards him, laughing, with both — 
hands held out in welcome and gave him meat ; 
but that very night, sure all was not right, fled to 
the blockhouse with her baby — that was my father 
whom you have never seen, Baal and that very 
week the Indians ravaged the whole country and 
killed forty people. My grandmother’s grand- 
daughter ought to have more pluck than to be 
scared by a squirrel, or a rustling leaf, Baal.” 

However, Molly was unmistakably nervous; 
and one result of her nervousness was that she held 
the reins tightly and sat firmly in the saddle. It 
was often her habit while riding to let the reins lie 
loosely on her horse’s neck while her thoughts were 
busy elsewhere ; but well was it for her to-day that 
something — an occult influence in sky or air, per- 
haps—had made her uneasy. 


The road, after reaching the crest of Saddle- 
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back, suddenly dropped, beginning the descent by 
passing through an opening in the granite ridge, 
but little more than sufficiently wide for a wagon 
to go through. Just as Molly was riding through 
this miniature mountain notch, out from the dense 
thicket at the foot of the rocky wall a man sprung 
and endeavored to grasp her bridle. Baal shied 
promptly and shot on like a flash, and the same 
instant brave Molly Crowde was herself again, her 
nervousness gone, her grandmother’s qualities ris- 
ing in her blood. 

“Ah, Baal, that was the right thing to do!” she 
said with a long-drawn breath. “And now, my 
brave fellow, you have got some steady work to 
do,’’ for she had seen, as she dashed past, a horse 
tied to a tree and she knew whether drunken In- 
dian or murderous white man, that in a moment he 
would be on her track, and the open country and 
safety a long five miles away. 

Nobody witnessed that ride for life but the squir- 
rels and rabbits and, perchance, a wild deer. 

No poet has eversung it, nostory-teller chronicled 


it. But I should like tohave seen it —the flying coal- 
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black young horse, with blazing intent eyes, matched 
by those of the girl he bore, her erect figure, her 
loosened hair streaming in the wind, her fearless 
and gallant air—I would like to have seen it! 
And, please do not tell me that Baal did not know 
and understand the peril, and his duty. 

Once the saddle-girths loosened and Molly felt 
herself slipping. There was nothing to do but to 
stop and tighten them. She sprang to the ground 
and drew the straps with firm strong fingers that 
did not tremble, while Baal bent his head and 
touched her neck caressingly. In the silence she 
heard the coming quick canter of her pursuer. - 
Up again and away! down by the border of the 
brook that trickled musically under the bending 
alders; on through the clearing in the heart of the 
woods where the fringed gentians lifted their eyes 
of steadfast blue to the blue heavens above, a 
mere flash of silver and blue in Molly’s eyes as 
she fled past; on and on, under interlacing oaks 
through which only an occasional sunbeam filtered 
dropping its glory on the flying pair; over beds of 


yielding pine needles that gave back no echo to 
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Baal’s quick falling hoofs; through sunlight and 
shadow without pause they fled, and always the 
sound of the quick coming canter behind. | 

Once Molly thought of the rifle hanging on its 
hooks above the mantel in the dear home kitchen. 
She had brought down many a wild goose and 
marauding hawk with it and O that she had it in 
her hand now! 

They were just entering upon the fourth mile 
and the coming canter sounded perilously near, 
when Molly saw at a turn of the road a horseman 
approaching, and as he drew near — O joy too great 
almost for reality! it was Jack Thompson himself 
on his own sorrel horse and with his rifle at his 
saddle. He looked his surprise at the breakneck 
speed with which Molly came on, and his surprise 
did not lessen as she reined Baal by his side, 
turned pale, reeled in her saddle, then making a 
mighty effort to regain her composure giggled con- 
vulsively and ended by dropping the reins, and her 
head too, on Baal’s neck and sobbing outright. 

But all this was soon explained. Jack was for 


riding back and “settling the rascal” then and 
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there; but the “ rascal ” whoever he may have been 
must have seen farther pursuit was useless — 
certainly Jack and Molly both heard the sound of 
his horse’s steps dying gradually in the distance. 

It was early evening, a young moon in the 
sky, as the two rode into the poplar-shaded yard. 
Molly was warmly welcomed, and then Baal being 
introduced, the condition of his coat was observed, 
and the story of her peril and escape told. Baal 
became a hero from that hour. Nothing was too 
good for him and if he was not fed on gilded oats, 
like Caligula’s famous charger, it was because he 
preferred them green —and I do not dare to tell 
you to what an age he attained. 

But this I will relate — that not many years after, 
Baal’s mistress, with the new master she had given 
him took their wedding journey on his back, Jack 
in the saddle and Molly on the pillion behind, to 
Boston to visit an aunt of Jack’s who lived in a 
palatial mansion on Franklin street. 

Molly’s children and grandchildren often heard 
the story of this ride from her lips. I have heard 


it myself, sitting by the open fireplace — grand- 
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mamma on one side, her pretty soft old lady’s hands 
busy with the much-loved knitting work, and grand- 
papa opposite still tall and handsome, with his 
courtly manner, his old-fashioned dress, the ruffled 
shirt-bosom and frills at the wrist, always the reali- 


zation of my ideal of a gentleman of the old régime. 


ANNA ALBITZ OF BIRKENDORF. 


H** any of the little readers of the Wivs 
AWAKE ever seen a castle, — a real castle with 
strong turrets and dark battlements rising high where 
the birds fly? 

When I was a little girl, I used to think how delight- 
ful it would be to live in a castle, full of queer, dusty, 
musty old rooms, where I could find fairy-books and 
giant-stories, and dolls that were very old, and had 
belonged to the little countess, or the little duchess, 
or even, perhaps, to the queen’s daughter. But, most 
of all, I thought it would be great fun to climb up on 
the battlements and look so far below, and see the 
lakes and fields and woods and houses spread out for 
miles and miles around me ; and I want to give you 
just such a pleasure as this. 

Come then with me. We have only to sit between 
the broad, swift wings of a bird that loves to carry 
childre:. wherever they like to go. 
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See how we nse! Howsoft the air is, and how the 
fields fly past us, and how the great ocean far 
down beneath us waves and sparkles in the sunlight ! 

Here are new gardens, cities, lakes; and moun- 
tains wearing their snow-caps far above the green and 
blooming valleys. And now,—for the bird knows 
where we wish to go, — we will descend, swift as light, 
yet lightly as a feather ; for here are the antique battle- 
ments and feudal towers of something more than a 
single castle, for these make part of the ancient walls 
that wind around and enclose the charming little city 
of Freyburg , in that picturesque bit of this great world 
called Switzerland. 

We will not go down into the city, but will sit in this 
recess of the gray old battlements in the shadow of 
the turret, where the whole of Freyburg is beautifully 
mapped before us in the yellow sunshine. 

I have chosen this spot because it overlooks the Rue 
St. Nicolas, the street which was the scene of an action 
which will quicken every little heart that hears it. 

On this street stands the St. Nicolas cathedral, a 
stately pile, whose walls are used to the sweet vibra- 
tions of one of the finest organs in the world ; that, by 
sunlight and moonlight, lifts, shining, the highest spire 
in Switzerland. 

Yet to see this fine cathedral did not bring us here, 
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eise we might as well now be standing, dumb, before 
St. Peter’s dome in Rome, or before the lovely sculpt- 
ured master-piece in Milan. Through the city winds 
the Sarine river, with the homes of the German quar- 
ter clustered on its banks; the line between German 
and French Switzerland runs through the city, and 
across it the French quarter rises upon a gradually 
swelling terrace of sandstone. 

This Swiss city is very pretty, with its college, mu- 
seum, hospital, schools, orphan asylum, public baths, 
libraries, learned societies and manufactures ; with its 
many curious fashions, its quaint old houses, and its 
Jesuit monastery ; yet we did not come to Switzerland 
to look on these. : 

The arch of yonder fine suspension bridge is the 
second longest single curve in the world ; and there 
before the town-hall stands the ancient linden tree 
planted in 1480 to commemorate the victory of Morat 
over Charles the Bold in 1476. Worth Coming to see, 
yet not for these we came. 

Look now into the Rue St. Nicolas. It is a pleas- 
ant, rather idle looking street just now, —the people 
pass to and fro in no great hurry, and not many of 
them ; and we can just hear the gay troll of the peas- 
ant drivers as their teams craw] lazily along. Those 
two new houses you see, near the Hotel des Merciers, 
were not there in 1871. 
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One of them was the maison Gottrau, and it had an 
iron balcony which was on that day worth more to hu- © 
man life than both houses put toge her. 

I do not know the name of the other house ; but to 
distinguish it, I will call it the mason Monnard, as the 
Monnards lived in it. 

In the morning of November eighteenth, Madame 
Monnard went out to another part of the city, leaving 
at home her two little children, Marie and Victor Mon- 
nard, in the care of her servant Anna Albitz, a young 
girl from Birkendorf. 

Anna took the little ones into the nursery on the sec- 
ond floor, and gave up her time to them. Little Vic- 
tor, five years old, had some blocks and quaint carv- 
ings which could be combined so as to represent many 
pretty devices ; but particularly was he pleased with 
the result of his own ingenuity in fashioning a tin) 
Swiss chalét such as he had often seen and admired. 

He had the quiet meditative soul of the born archi. 
tect, and would be very silent and happy for hours, in 
dreaming over what his little fingers strove to realize. 

But Marie two years older, was a highly imaginative. — 
very restless little maiden, who darted from one occu- » 
pation or fancy to another, and would be quiet only 
when Anna would tell her stories. 

Anna was a patient girl, and fond of the children, 


wut she had a letter in her pocket, a letter from Franz, 
her German sweetheart; it had come that morning, 
and she had had a chance to read it only hastily once,— 
and once is not enough for a love-letter, I have heard 
it said. 

‘‘ If you were only a good, quiet little girl like your - 
. brother!” said Anna. 

“Hoh, hoh! ” laughed Marie,‘‘.a good little giv/ like 
my brother! Do you hear that, Mademoiselle Victor!” 
and, turning to her brother, she upset his little chalét 
by her too hasty motion. 

Victor settled back from the small ruin with a very 
heavy sigh, but did not speak. | 

He was sitting near the door that opened upon the 
stairway to the first floor. As he looked up at his sis- 
ter, Anna noticed that he was very pale around the 
nostrils and lips, while his little cheeks were hotly 
flushed and his whole face beaded with sweat, and his 
curly hair drooping from the same moisture, 

“‘ Dear child!” she cried in some alarm, “ you are 
baking yourself over those nasty blocks!” 

‘“ How very hot it is, Anna!” said Victor faintly, 
‘* feel — the floor is burning to my hand.” 

Now Anna had been for some minutes unconscious- 
ly oppressed with a sense of increasing warmth, while 
thoughts of Franz and his letter, ane the constant, ur- 
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gent questions and flighty motions of little Marie, had 
prevented her from more closely observing. With a 
fear she could not have named, she bent over little Vic- 
tor, touched the floor one instant with her trembling 
hand, and saw a fine thin stream of smoke creeping 
softly between the door and sill. 

She rose quickly with the wondering and nearly 
fainting boy caught close to her breast. 

“Oh, Anna!” screamed Marie at this moment. 
“ come — come quick!— do openit!” She was tug- 
ging at the window. “The street is filling with peo- 
ple — both ways!””»— Here Marie stopped. 

She had felt only a childish excitement, —the mix- 
ture of wonder, curiosity, and desire to see something 
unusual going on- such as very often stirs little 
breasts. 

But Marie had a quick mind. She saw the people 
running, flocking closer, tossing their arms, pointing 
and shouting aud looking up at ‘heir window, each 
face with the same terrible gaze. 

All in an instant, it seemed, flames and smoke shot 
out and disappeared, then flashed out again beneath 
the window, between them and the staring, shouting 
crowd ; and above the confused war of voices rose now 
distinctly the fearful cry: 

“* Fire! fire! fire!” 
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Marie turned from the window with her heart beat: 
ing so fast that the sound of it was like a drum beaten 
in herears. She understood now. 

Anna Albitz, with Victor in her arms, stood just be- 
hind her, Anna, too, had been looking out ; but now 
she only looked at Marie and took hold of her shoul- 
der with one hand, a firm hand but so cold that little 
Marie felt the chill through her sleeve. 

’ Quick ! —keep close to me!” said Anna, and she 
went to the door near which Victor had been playing. 
She opened it a little way, but through the opening a 
sheet of flame and a choking gust of smoke instantly 
whipped into their faces. 

Anna shut the door and turned without an exclama- 
tion, still carrying Victor and dragging Marie, and 
opened an opposite door that led up a stairway 
to the third story. She closed this door behind her 
to prevent the draught, drew quickly her skirts over 
Marie’s face and shoulders, and through the smoke, 
lashed at with single tongues of out-leaping flame, she 
fled up the stair to the third floor and into a room over 
the one they had just left. 

She had already seen that the fire raged on the first 
floor, encircled them on three sides, and was rapidly 
mounting. 
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The window was theonly hope. Victor lay inani- 
mate over her shoulder. Anna opened the window 
and showed him and little Marie to the crowd now 
filling the Rue St. Nicolas. 

They saw her, and by her motions could tell that 
she called to them ; but the din of voices and the roar 
of flames swelled between, so that they heard nothing. 

Still she showed the children, and clasped her hands, 
raising them, so clasped, as in a burst of prayer, then 
stretching them down toward the up-turned faces. 

Suddenly a wilder eddy of smoke and flame obscured 
the window. When it ebbed, the window was empty. 

But Anna was working! 

She rolled little Marie, who was docile and stupefied 
with fright and smoke, in a blanket, andlaid her down 
on the floor close to the window ; then she wrapped a 
woolen cape around the benumbed Victor. 

As she did this she saw little wavering spears of 
flame creeping between the doors and sills of the room, 
and she heard a harsh crackling and snapping along 
the walls, and the smoke grewso dense she could hard- 
ly see ; but she again stood at the window and showed 
the boy. 

The flames from without drove her back, and again 
as they subsided she reappeared. 

Now a great shout arose ; it was unmistakably the 
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cry of hope, and Anna, leaning out, looked instinctive. 
ly toward the balcony of the A/aison Gottrau. 

There she saw a fireman with a coil of rope. Anna 
understood and waved her hand. ‘The flamés covered 
the window. Anna pressed her hand upon the letter 
in her pocket, and said very softly, not knowing that 
she spoke : 

“Franz ! poor Franz!” 

The flames fell away, and went curling and licking 
along the fagade, and Anna leaned quickly out. Four 
times the fireman threw the rope, and four times the 
girlish arms were seen to vainly grasp for it ; but the 
fifth time Anna caught it, and a tremendous cheer 
greeted her. 

In a moment the noose was firmly knotted around 
Victor’s body, and Anna swung him gently out and 
down. As she did so, bracelets of flame wreathed 
around her arms, but she did not flinch. 

The boy was drawn safely into the balcony, and 
again the rope was thrown. 

Anna stood ready with little Marie, still completely 
enveloped in the blanket, to protect her from the 
flames. Anna caught the rope the first time it was 
thrown ; but the crowd did not shout, and there was 
no noise save that made by the hungry and fast- 
spreading flames ; for they saw that the room where 
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she stood was bright-colored behind her with the 
flames, or black with the smoke, alternately. 

The moment was too awful for even a cheering 
cry. 

There seemed to be but one heart and one eye in 
that crowd, and that heart and eye were fixed in 
breathless terror and suspense on the unaided effort 
and unequalled heroism of one poor servant girl. 

As Anna was tying the rope around Marie’s waist, 
a jet of flame rose suddenly, as if it were a creature 
with life and meaning, and, sliding around Anna’s 
-waist, clasped her in a white, hot belt. But she fas- 
tened the knot firmly, and leaned out and swung the 
little Marie into safety. 

The single heart of the crowd beneath gave one 
great cry, and then all was speechless, tense expect- 
ancy once more. 

A fire brigade from Berne was working valiantly, 
and the fire, which had at first threatened the whole 
block, was now under control and held in narrow 
limits. But in its fervid heart, as in a furnace, stood 
Anna Albitz, cut off from all hope, if her own match- 
less courage and endurance failed her. The roof was 
already in flames, but still that one window was 
strangely spared; and as the flickering, hissing red 
waves once more fell away from it, they saw Anna 


reaching for the rope, which again she caught at the 
first attempt, and, noosing it around her waist, she 
“fell, rather than swung, from the window. 

Tears and shouts, of joy, pity and irrepressible ad- 
miration, greeted the poor girl, as she was gently 
lowered into the street, scorched and burned almost 
past recognition. 

Little Marie and Victor were unscathed, but Anna 
was found to be so badly injured that she was taken 
at once to the hospital, and every care and tenderness 
shown her, while the whole Swiss and German press 
warmly praised the heroism of Anna Albitz of Birk- 
endorf. 

She was only a simple unknown peasant girl, yet 
she behaved as bravely and patiently as the famous 
maiden of Domrémy, Jeanne d’Arc. 

And it was to see the city where this brave deed 
was done, to look into the Rue St. Nicolas — un- 
mindful of its ancient linden, and soaring cathedral 
spire — where that true heroine stood unflinching in 
a sheet of flame to save those little children, — it is 
for this we came to Switzerland. 

For this is a true story of an event which actually 
did happen in Freyburg, and if I ever learn (as I 
think I may) what afterward became of noble Anna 
Albitz of Birkendorf, I shall be glad to tell. 
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The pen and the tongue can do great things ; but 
I think a true and loving life is greatest of all. And 
one who perfectly lived such a life has said: 

‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” 

I would rather face the great judgment as Anna 
Albitz,* with that one loving perfect deed recorded 
against my name, than as Shakespeare, or the planet- 
finding Herschell, or the builder of St. Peter’s lofty 
dome. 


HER LITTLE LIFE. 


\ N JE all remember that Wednesday afternoon. 
| We Ashbel children had good cause to re- 
member it. 

[You see it was our grand-uncle Ted who was tell- 
ing the story, and we were all down on the rocks by 
the river, listening. ] 

Marion, had taken it into her head to trim the 
play-house with georgeous sun flowers. She was 
hanging the gray roof and the red chimney and 
the low eaves with the great yellow things. Louis 
was reading — he usually was. He glanced up to say 
to Marion, “It’s like Katherine’s house in the Ger- 
man tale, when she bought out the two tin peddlers.” 

“I remember. And she hung pails, and pans and 
basins all over everything.” And Marion aimed a big 


brown-and-yellow disk at the top point of the light- 
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ning-rod. She missed three times and then succeeded. 
“There, I knew I could,” she cried triumphantly. 

Our play-house. It was a real out-door house, 
though the smallest one, I dare say, that you ever saw. 
It had been a doctor’s office once, and it stood by 
itself out on the side hill among the apple trees. I 
used to think in those days—TI still think in these | 
days — that it was the jolliest place a lot of young- 
sters ever had to get upa good time in. We were 
allowed to make all the noise we pleased out there, 
and we made a great deal. There were but five of 
us. Neighbors who knew us only by the hearing of 
the ear supposed there were fifty. 

The play-house had two rooms hardly bigger than 
closets. One ot them had shelves up and down the 
back side. In the doctor’s time these had been filled 
with jars and vials and messes. One corner still 
smelled of creosote. We divided the shelves. Mar- 
ion, who was the oldest and tallest, had the top one. 
She arranged it in a suite of rooms with festoons of 
rose-pink gauze for her dolls. Marion was a good 
house-keeper, so Dollydom was usually in order. The 
next shelf was Bruno’s, and looked like ruin let loose 
all the time. He had a cage for live stock, and so 
his small beasts and bugs and things were caged or 
run at large on that shelf. Lou kept his books on 
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the one below, and there was open war in the camp 
sometimes: for example, one night when old Pink-eye, 
Bruno’s white mouse, with her fifteen children broke 
jail and fell upon Lou’s volumes of Grimm, and nib- 
_ bled out the whole entrancing story of ‘Snow- 
White.” The shelf below held my water-wheel, and 
steam-engines, etc., while the short, lower one was 
Daphne’s. Daphne was the youngest, a little fat, 
jolly thing in those times. She had on her shelf a 
box for her puppy, and a basket for her cat, and as 
the two didn’t agree she put up a big volume of Fla- 
vel’s sermons for a fence between them. 

I’ve told you enough for you to imagine the play- 
house. What you never can imagine is the fun we 
had in it. Papa and mamma and the grandpapas 
and grandmammas. We had a full double set of 
’em, not to mention one great-grandmother eighty-five 
years old, and the jolliest one of us. All these 
charming people “liked to see young folks enjoy 
themselves ;” and that meant making a tremendous 
noise. Why, one day we raised such a din that the 
fire company with Engine No. 3 came thundering 
down the street to our garden gate, and went away 
cross when Bruno explained that we were only play- 
ing “‘ The Great Fire in London,” a drama which our 
brother Lou had written. 
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Honestly, I suppose we were a precious nuisance 
to the neighborhood. I believe if there had been an 
earthquake, or a nitro-glycerine explosion, people 
would have dismissed the noise as “ nothing but those 
Ashbel children,” and would have gone about their 
business. There was one wheezy old select man who — 
used to threaten us with the Riot Act, but he never 
gnt to the reading of it. 

On that particular Wednesday afternoon our great- 
grandmother had come down to the play-house to 
visit us. She was now asleep in her wheeled chair in 
the corner. 

“I believe I'll just drop off a little,” she had said. 
“You need’nt try to be quiet, children. You know 
happy noises never disturb me.” 

And so the dear old creature “ dropped off” into a 
sound st.ooze, and never knew when Marion fastened 
a sunflower to each of her broad shoulders, nor when 
Muff crept on to her knee and went to sleep, nor 
when the old mud-turtle snuggled up against her foot 
to meditate. 

Bruno was making a small yoke out of a bit of 
ratan, Daphne and I were helping Marion with the 
sunflowers, and Lou was reading out loud, reading in 
a high key, screwing up his nose, and rolling his r’s 
prodigiously. 
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“R-r-rats! They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheese out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cooks’ ladles.” 


Then all at once just as Lou came to the lines, 


“ Drowning their speaking with shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats,” 
there was a piteous wailing mew. Bruno had taken 
the kitten for purposes of his own, out of great 
grandmamma’s lap. 

“Bruno, you shan’t do that!” cried Daphne, “I 
won’t have my kitty yoked up with your rabbit.” 

““O, Daffy-down-dilly, be lovely now,” answered 
Bruno as though he were putting ona poultice. What 
he was doing was to push the kitten’s head into a 
place too small for it. 

“I don’t want to be lovely. I want my cat.” 
Daphne’s foot came down witha stamp. Ina rage 
she was a small tempest. “Muff hates Bunny, and 
he is the hatefulest rabbit I ever saw. Bruno, I say!” 

Bruno in his smoothest tones made answer. 

“Don’t let your angry, and so forth.” Then there 
was another mew, a scratching, a scampering, and he 
finished his sentence with, ‘Ugh! go it then, you mis- 
erable creetur! Scat!” 

The kitten had taken matters into her own claws it 
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seemed, and she was off and away up the shelves. 

“O, kitty, kitty,” screamed Daphne, “ you must 7 
go up into Dollydom. Fair Rosamond thinks you are 
a roaring lion, and she’l! die of scare.” 

‘“‘ Never mind, Daffy,” said Marion good-naturedly. 
“ Rosamond isn’t at home.” 

But Muff was already on the top shelf, and her 
mistress was up after her, clinging and clinching hand 
over hand as though the shelves had been a lad- 
der. 

“You monkey,” said Bruno, laughing. 

I remember I stopped with a sunflower in my hand 
to watch her. She had captured the kitten, and was 
coming down ; Lou was saying, “ Let’s rig up a tight 
rope for her to dance ;” we were all looking on in 
admiration when suddenly — we never knew how or 
why — there was a misstep, a crash of shelves and a 
fall! | 

‘We're in for it now,” said Bruno as he saw Mis- 
tress Pink-eye and her family scattering in sixteen 
different directions. 

“What is it?” asked gran’mamma, waking, and 
Marion ran to Daphne. 

“Til help you up, Dilly. Did it hurt you much?” 

But Daphne only moaned, and begged us not to 
touch her, and Marion turned white. 
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“Bruno, run and call mamma. She is hurt.” And 
then we all were frightened. It wasn’t much of a fall 
as we measured things. I had tumbled out of a sec- 
ond-story window once, and hadn’t minded it; and 
Daffy herself had broken her collar-bones so, many 
times that she made nothing of that; but this must 
be something different. We knew it must be when 
we saw how she lay there a little pale creature gasp- 
ing and moaning. Mamma too looked frightened 
when she came in with papa. They two together 
took Daphne up though she screamed fearfully, and 
then we followed them, a scared, silent procession, 
down through the orchard and across the garden. 

The house was hushed and strange that evening. 
There were doctors coming and going, and the door 
of mamma’s room was shut, and all we knew was 
what papa told Marion, “ Daphne had injured her 
spine.” : 

“The spine is the back, isn’t it, Marion?” I asked ; 
and when she said, ‘“‘ Why, of course,” I felt snubbed 
and sleepy. It rained I remember, and I took Muff 
and went off to bed without a lamp and wished I had 
been born a purring cat and not a wretch of a boy 
whose sister had “ injured her spine.” 

It was a day or two after, that Marion got us all 
together down in the play-house and showed us a 
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paper tacked upon the wall. It was written all over 
and headed with: 

‘“‘ Because our sister Daphne is sick and cannot 
bear noise, therefore : 

“* Resolved, that we must not do these things. Slam 
doors, run up and down stairs, whistle, sing or talk 
loud in the house. We must not shout anywhere on 
the grounds, we — ” 

“Look here, Marry,” said Bruno when she had 
read so far. ‘‘We mustn’t, and we mustn’t, and we 
mustn’t! I say it’s hard lines if a fellow can’t scream 
outside the house. Why, I suppose I can’t turn a 
sommerset over the foot-board of my own bed, 
perhaps?” 

“Indeed, youcan’t, Bruno. It would jar the whole 
house. And Daffy can’t bear a jar.” 

“OQ, bah! I was sick myself once. Measles, the 
worst kind, and the whole pack of you made just as 
big a hullaboo as usual.” 


“‘ But this is different,” answered Marion patiently. 
“Doctor Innis says Daffy has hurt her nerves in some 
way. I don’t know what that means, but this is true, 
she can hear every little sound, like the clock ticking 
away down in the dining-room. And she can’t bear 
the odor of a flower anywhere about, and when kitty 
sat on the sofa and washed her face, it put her into 
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such an agony that they had to carry Muff away. It 
is awful, the pain she suffers, not like measles at all.” 

“Well, then I’ll tell you what, Marion. We shall 
have to play still plays, and you — I’m thinking you'll 
be obliged to talk less.” 

“Yes, I shall. Papa told me so this morning. 
Not a bad thing either,” she added with sudden 
humility. 

I believe Marion and every one of us began tosee, 
even then, that we must try to overcome our faults, 
try to be quiet instead of noisy, gentle instead of 
rough, for another's sake. 

“Tomorrow will be Ted’s birth-day,”’ said mamma, 
a week later. Ted was myself you know. “If 
Daphne sleeps well to-night, you may all go into her 
room in the morning.” 

It was a clear day, the sun brightening up every- 
thing out doors and in. We mustered in the library. 
Mamma came down looking rather pale, winking sus- 
piciously, and tucking her pocket handkerchief out 
of sight. 

‘* Now you are not to speak, you know. Just look 
at her and come quietly out again. Are the shoes all 
off? Look cheerful.” 

So every one of us smiled a forlorn little smile, and 
followed mamma. An open door, an orderly room 
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with squares of sunshine lying out on the carpet, in 
the middle of the chamber a white bed, white pillows, 
and a pair of great blue eyes looking out of a thin 
white face—these were what we saw. Those eyes 
and that pale face were our Daphne. 

Well, we filed in. Every one had carried her a 
little gift. Marion went first with a pot of maiden- 
hair fern, Bruno had his hands full of juniper sprays, 
because the red berries were so pretty; and Louis 
carried a bright purple stone which he had found. 
As for me, I took in, of all things in the world, a pair 
of new boots. Iwas sure Daffy would like to see 
anything which was so beautiful to me. 

But when I saw her so sad and strange, plump 
cheeks and dimples and pink all gone, I forgot my 
boots, forgot orders, forgot everything but my grief. 
I just dropped down on the carpet beside the small 
bed and blurted out: 

“*Q, you poor old Dilly, I never loved you so hard 
in all my life. Never!” and then I had just time to 
snatch the corner of the counterpane and kiss it, 
when I was caught up and hustled out of the room 
by the nurse Celia. 

‘Master Ted, I must say ’t I’m ashamed of ye!” 
said Celia, down stairs. 

J was ashamed of myself, and I said so, and added, 
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Poor Darune! 
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“But I couldn’t help it, not if you were to kill me, 
Celia,” and I sobbed. ; 

“ Kill you. Taint a question o’ killin’ you, It’s 
poor dear Miss Daffy ’t you’ve got to think on.” 

But it was a great comfort to me afterwards that I 
did kiss the counterpane. 

‘“‘T wonder if she is going to die,” said Louis. 

No, Daphne did not die ; but she never stood on 
her feet again. From that time forward she was 
chained to that bed there in our mother’s room, the 
long years through, always there, and always the same 
patient suffering little creature, how suffering and 
how patient we none of us knew until we grew to 
learn in ourselves what patience and suffering really 
meant. 

So we minded our resolutions written and posted 
in the play-house ; we learned still plays, and O, we 
learned a great many things. By and by we used to 
go and amuse Daphne by playing in her room, and 
then we found out how to talk low, without whisper- 
ing, to laugh without shouting, to walk quietly without 
tiptoeing, and to give Daffy her medicine without 
clicking spoons and glasses. Watch your uncle the 
doctor in a sick room, and see how gently he does 
everything. That is what I mean. But Bruno was 
an awkward sort of fellow, always stumbling against 
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the furniture like a great tumble-bug, before Daphne 
was hurt. 

As for me, I had an Apollyon of a temper 
in those days, and was fond of flinging myself on the 
carpet, and banging my tough skull against the wall 


when J] was vexed. This wouldn’t do under the new . 


dispensation of course, and so I remember once or 
twice running a mile to the woods for the sake of 
kicking a certain steady old birch tree in order to 
vent my rage. But that didn’t last long. A mile 
race shook the blood out of my head into my heels, 
and improved my state of mind. 

We had days of going off to the woods, all of us, 
and having a noisy time after the old fashion, but 
somehow we were always glad to get back home 
again, and go softly up to Daphne’s room. It was a — 
sort of shrine to us, a little bit of heaven with the 
dust and the wrong doing all shut out. 

Well, we grew older and were sent away to school 
and to college, and still Daphne lay those summer 
days and winter days just the same, only that it was 
a longer bed now, and the face on the pillows wasn’t 
a child’s face any more, but the eyes were those of a 
young girl, and O, with such a look in them! Such 
an expression of endurance and love, —of suffering 
put down —of cpurse I can give you no idea of it, 
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but I always thought when I looked into Daphne’s 
eyes of the words, “ To him that overcometh.”’ 

After I went to college and got away from home 
and from Daphne, I wasn’t — well, I wasn’t the best 
kind of a fellow, you see. [Uncle Ted looked down, 
then raised his eyes to Aunt Amy ; that’s his wife who 
smiled across at him from her seat under the old 
willow, and he went on.] I got into some scrapes 
and finally they sent me home for a while. Don’t 
you think I hated to go up into Daphne’s room then? 
O, how I detested myself! But she, the little white 
saint that she was, she put out her two hands to me 
saying, “And now, dear, you’re going to tell me all 
about it?”’ So I dropped down on my knees by her 
bed and told her everything, and then —she said a 
few words to me—and—well I shall not forget 
them in this world. 

There isn’t much more to tell. There came a year 
when she grew weaker, and whiter, and gentler, than 
ever. When Bruno came home from Europe where 
he had been in a medical school, he looked very grave 
about Daphne. We were sitting beside her one 
night — it was just after I graduated, and after 
Marion was married, and she said something in her 
sweet way about having been only a trouble all these 


years, and Marion cried. 
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“‘O, Daffy, don’t. Why, we owe everything to you.” 
And Bruno added : 

“‘ Never say that again, dear. Just think what a set 
of young Apaches we were when you took us in hand. 
I’m nothing to boast of, but if there's the making of 
a man in me I’ve you to thank for it.” 

“} truly don’t know how your father and I could 
have brought up these children without your help,” 
spoke mamma. 

I was sitting with Daphne’s hand in mine. It was 
an August night something like this, I remember, with 
the clematis in bloom down by the river, and a new 
moon just setting over Graylock. I saw the eyelids 
droop lower, and just as the dusk was lost in the 
dark I said quietly, “She is asleep.” 

Bruno stepped to the bed, bent over and listened. 
Then he touched her wrist and instantly glanced 
with startled eyes across at our mother. | 

““Q, mamma!” he cried, as though he had been a 
little boy, you know, and not a grown-up doctor. ‘“O, 
mamma ! ” 

Uncle Ted’s voice stopped short here. Then he 
sprang up and walked away from us into the shrub- 
bery. The next minute Aunt Amy was gone too, and 
presently we heard the unlocking of the boat at its 
moorings below us. Then we saw it slide out from 
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the shadow of the wooded shore into the wide levels 
of the moonlight beyond, and we could hear Aunt 
Amy’s voice singing something low and ‘sweet: 

No one spoke for a little—then, after a while, Kitty, 
our four-year-old, drew a comical sigh and _ said 
seriously : 

‘“O, I’m so glad that bad little boy kissed the 
counterpane.” 


POLLY’S LION. 


\W~ talk of men being brave,” said Mr. R——= 

as he and I sat in front of his neat little, 
farmhouse in one of the northern provinces of Rus- 
sia, with the smooth green meadows of the pasture- 
land in front of us, and the sombre pine-forest be- 
hind; “but /’ve always thought that for real 
downright fearlessness, there’s nothing in the 
world like a child. It doesn’t fear anything, be- 
cause it hasn’t yet got the idea that anything 
would ever think of hurting it. There’s my little 
Polly, now —I don’t believe there’s a living creat- 
ure that she’d be afraid of.” 

At that moment Polly herself came scampering 
past, with her long curls flying in the wind, laugh- 
ing and clapping her tiny hands, and evidently 
enjoying herself to the utmost. 

“Plenty of life there, eh?” said her father, 
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smiling, “and I’ll be bound her playfellow won’t 
be long behind her. See, there he comes!” 

And up came a splendid English mastiff, almost 
as big as a young calf. The moment he caught 
sight of the child, he bounded up to her, rubbed 
his great head lovingly against her shoulder, and 
saluted her with a joyous bark that made the dis- 
tant woods echo again. 

“'They’re fast friends, those two,” laughed my 
host, “and I’d like to see anything try to hurt her 
while Lion’s by her side. Their acquaintance be- 
gan in a rather odd way, though; and I can tell 
you it made me feel rather uncomfortable at the 
time, although it all ended better than I expected. 
If you care to hear the story, I'll tell it you. 

“You see, when we first came to live here, 
five years ago, the place was nothing like as civil- 
ized as it is now. The woods came almost up to 
the house then, and in winter we used to find the 
tracks of the wolves quite thick all around the 
house, every morning. Then, too, there were, 
some troublesome fellows in the village yonder 


(luckily they’re all gone now) who didn’t seem 
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over-well pleased at seeing an Englishman settle 
among them and ‘take the bread out of their 
mouths,’ as they said ; and for the first few months 
I was always expecting to be attacked. So I got 
this big dog of mine from a friend at Moscow, and 
made a hutch for him in the yard, that we might 
have a sentinel in case of need. 

“And a capital sentinel he made, I zw2// say that 
for him; but he was so fierce that we had to keep 
him chained up night and day at the other end of 
the courtyard, which was some distance from the 
house. My servants, when they fed him, used to 
put the food within his reach with a long-handled 
‘scoop,’ and then make off as fast as they could; 
and, knowing that Polly was certain to try and 
make friends with him as she did with everything 
else, I wished myself well rid of him before he’d 
been with us a week. 

“However, by dint of keeping the dog always 
in the yard, and Polly always ou¢ of it, we man- 
aged to get along well enough for a while; and 
although she would sometimes talk pityingly of 
‘the poor dog’ having nobody to play with, and 
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never getting a holiday, I thought nothing of it, 
till, one fine day, Polly was missing! 

‘“We hunted high and low, but no Polly; we 
called and called, but no answer. I was begin- 
ning to get rather anxious, when all at once the 
thought struck me, could she have gone into the 
yard to look at the dog? 

“IT don’t think I ever got such a fright in my 
life ; but I said nothing to my wife about it, for 
fear of frightening Aer too. I just snatched up 
my big stick, and down I rushed. At the door 
that led into the court, I met my Russian servant, 
Mikhail (Michael), who was looking half-scared 
and half-amused. He held up one hand as if warn- 
ing me to make no noise, and pointed with the other 
toward the end of the yard. I peeped over his 
shoulder, and there I @d@ see a sight, and no mis- 
take! 

“The dog was sitting upright just in front of 
his kennel, propped up on his forepaws; and there 
was Polly standing beside him, with one arm 
around his great thick neck, and the other hand 


held out, saying, ‘ Paw, doggie — give me a paw!’ 
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“But when she saw that he didn’t seem to un- 
derstand her, she actually took hold of his great 
yellow paw, and shook it as hard as she could; 
and then she patted him on the head, and said: 

“Good doggie — learn to shake hands!’ 

“The dog’s face was a study —I only wish Sir 
Edwin Landseer had been there to paint it. 
After seeing everybody afraid of him, and being 
chained up and kept at arm’s length so long, it was 
quite a new idea to him to find this little mite 
marching up and pulling him about, as if he didn’t 
amount to anything; and he looked so tremen- 
dously puzzled and foolish over it, that, scared as 
I was, I could hardly keep from laughing. 

“But the best of the joke was still to come. It 
seemed to strike Polly suddenly that this was a 
first-rate chance to give the ‘ poor dog’ a holiday ; 
and to work she went to do it. How her little fin- 
gers managed to undo that collar, I can’t think,” 
but undone it was; and the moment the beast 
felt himself loose, away he flew through the yard- 
gate (which happened to be open) like an arrow 


from a bow. 
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“*Good riddance!’ thought I to myself; for I 
made sure that when he had once got away, he 
would never come back again. But before I could 
say a word, Polly started off after him; and I 
started off after Aer, and Michael started off after 
me, just like the people in ‘The House that Jack 
Built. | 

“* However, the chase wasn’t a long one; for di- 
rectly the mastiff saw Polly trotting after him, he 
wheeled round and came scampering back. He 
jumped and capered round her, barking and wag- 
ging his tail as if quite rejoiced at having some- 
body to play with at last, and finished by fairly 
rolling her over on the grass and beginning to lick 
her face, while she put her little bits of arms round 
his neck, and hugged him just as if he were a big 
doll. | 

“ Then, at last (for up to that time I’d held back 
for fear of startling the beast, and making him 
bite her after all) I thought I might venture to 
step forward. When the dog saw me coming, he 
showed his teeth, and gave a growl that made 


me feel cckiish all over; but Polly fetched him a 
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slap with her little fat hand, and said reprov- 
ingly: 

“*Mustn’t be rude, doggie—come and say 
good-morning to papa.’ 

‘‘ And she actually led the great beast right up 
to me, and made me pat his head — which I did 
rather gingerly, I can tell you, for I wasn’t quite 
sure of him yet; and then we tied him up again. 

“The next day Polly was missing again; but 
this time I knew where to look for her, and went 
straight to the kennel. There the little pet was, 
sure enough, with her curly head pillowed upon 
the dog’s back, fast asleep; and you should have 
seen him lift his great head as I came up, and 
glare at me as if he would say, ‘Just you try to 
disturb her and you'll see what’ll happen !’ 

“ But when I called out ‘ Polly !’ and she jumped 
up and ran to me, the dog seemed to make up his 
mind that it was all right; and when I whistled 
-and held out my hand to him, he came to me 
at once; and after that, he was always friendly 
enough. 


‘So Polly tamed our monster for us, and from 
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that time we got into the way of letting him run 
loose ; and he did us good sevice the next winter, 
by killing a stray wolf that came prowling around 
the house. Polly and he are hardly ever apart 
now ; and the sight of them together reminded me 
so much of Una and the Lion in Spenser, that I 
called him ‘ Polly’s Lion,’ which, shortened into 


Lion, has been his name ever since.” 





Note. — The above story is perfectly true, and I hope to find ‘‘ Polly’s 
Lion”? still alive and well, on my next visit to Russia, 
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